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POETRY. 


' For the Philadelphia Album. 
STANZAS—On the death of J. O. RocKWELL, the Poet. 
They say it was the unkind word, 
Prepared his early grave, 
And broke a heart too finely strung, 
Its ruder shocks to brave. 
_ They say that disappointment came, 
Like the Sirocco blast, 
And swept off hope and withered thought, 
And reason wrecked at last. 


_ Such is the fate of genius!—who 

Would tread its lightning path, 

To feel the scath which burns the soul 
In its unsparing wrath. 

‘Oh, envy not ye thoughtless, ye 
For whom life’s pleasures bloom, 

The fame that the doomed minstrel buys 
But to adorn his tomb. 

Poor Rockwell!—Shed no tears for him, 
But twine the laurel wreath 

For which he died; and place it where 
He sleeps in peace, beneath. — 

‘The dews of time which fall on it, 
Shall long preserve it green, 

While brighter flowers around it droop, 
And fade away unseen. 

Full many a tribute will be paid, 
To keep his memory 

- From floating down oblivion’s tide, 

The common destiny. 

And tardy pity, roused too late, 
The vain relief would bring, a 

When the crushed spirit lies at rest, 
Released from suffering. 

Ill-fated bard!—He could not bear 
The cold neglect of men— 

Victim to mind—while yet he roamed 
*¢ The world’s tired denizen.” 

Then bring no flowers to deck his grave, 
And mock his young heart’s gloom; 
But rather let the wild grass wave 

In silence o’er his tomb. 


em 


ESTELLE. 


SELECT TALES. 


| A SLIGHT COLD. 
From the Diary of alate London Physician. - 

Consider ‘a slight eold” to be in the nature ofa 
chill, caught by a sudden contact with your grave: or 
as oecasioned by the damp finger of Death laid upon 
you, as it were to mark you for uIs, in passing to the 
more immediate object of hiscommission. Let this 
be called croaking, and Taughed at as such, by those 
who are “‘awearied of the painful round of life,” and 
are on the look-out for their dismissal from it; but 
be learnt off by heart, and remembered as having the 
force and truth of Gospel, by all those who would 
“measure out their span upon the earth,” and are 
conscious of any constitutional flaw or feebleness; 
who are distinguished by any such tendency death- 
ward, as long necks, narrow, chicken chests—very 
fair complexions—requisite sympathy with atmos- 
pherie variations; or, in short, exhibit any symptoms 
of an asthmatic or consumptive character, 1F they 
choose to NEGLECT A SLIGHT COLD. 

Let not those complain of being bitten by a rep- 
tile, which they have cherished to maturity in their 
very bosoms, when they might have crushed it in the 
Now, if we call ‘‘a cold” the egg,* and 
pleurisy—inflammation of the lungs—asthma—con- 
sumption, the venomous reptile—the matter will be 
no more than correctly figured. There are many 
ways in which this ‘“‘egg” may be deposited and 
hatched. Going suddenly, slightly clad, from a 
heated into a cold atmosphere, especially if you can 
contrive to be in a state of perspiration; sitting or 
standing in a draught, however slight: itis the breath 
of Death, reader, and laden with the vapours of the 
grave! Lying in damp bed there his cold arms 
shall embrace you; continaill wet clothing, and 
neglecting wet feet—these, and a hundred others, 
are some of the ways in which you may slowly, im- 


* Omnium prope quibus a 


igimur morborum origo. 


et quasi semen, says an intelligent medical writer of 
the last century. 


perceptibly, but surely cherish the creature, that 
shall at last creep inextricably inwards, and‘lie coil- 
ed about your very lun Once more, again—again 
—again—I would say, attend to this, all ye who 
think it a small matter to—neglect a slight cold! 

So many painful—I may say dreadful illustrations 
of the truth of the above remarks, are strewn over 
the pages of my Diary, that I searce know which of 
them to select. The following melaricholy ‘‘instance” 
will, I hope, prove as impressive, as I think it is in- 
teresting. 

Captain C—— had served in the peninsular cam- 
paigns with distinguished merit; and on the return of 
the British army sold out, and determined to enjoy 
in private life an ample fortune bequeathed him by a 
distant relative. At the period I am speaking of, he 
was in his twenty-ninth or thirtieth year; and in per- 
son one of the very finest men I ever saw in my life. 
There was an air of ease and frankness about his de- 
meanour, dashed with a little pensiveness, which cap- 
tivated every body with whom he eonversed—but the 
ladies especially. It seemed the natural effect pro- 
duced on a bold but feeling heart by frequent scenes 
of sorrow. Is not such a one formed to win over the 
heart of woman? Indeed it seemed so—for at the 
period I am speaking of, our English ladies were ab- 
solutely infatuated about the military; and a man who 
had otherwise but little chance had only to appear in 
regimentals to turn the scale in his favor. One would 
have thought the race of soldiery was about to become 
suddenly extinct, for in almost we third marriage 
that took place within two years of the magnificent 
event at Waterloo, whether rich or poor, high or 
low, a redcoat was sure to be the principalperform- 
er. Letthe reader, then, being apprized of this in- 
fluenza—for what else was it—set before his imagi- 
nation the tall commanding figure of Captain C——, 
his frank and noble bearing—his excellent family— 
his fortune, upwards of four thousand a year—and 
calculate the chances in hisfavour! I met him seve- 
ral times in private society during his stay in town, 
and have his image vividly-in my eye, as he appeared 
in the last evening we met. He wore a blue coat, 
white waistcoat, and an ample black neck-kerchief. 
His hair was very light, and disposed with natural 
grace over a remarkably fine forehead, the left cor- 
ner of which bore the mark of a slight sabre-cut.— 
His eye, bright and hazel—clear and full—which 
— rE in your own mind instantly compare to 

at o 


‘* Mars—to threaten and command,” 


was capable of an expression of the most winning and 
soul-subduing tenderness. Much more might I say 
in his praise, and traly—but that I have a melancho- 
ly end in view. Suffice it to add, that wherever he 
moved, he seemed the sun of the social circle, gazed 
on by many a soft starlike eye, with trembling rap- 
ture—the envied object of . 


** Nods, becks, and wreathed smiles” 


from all that was fair and beautiful! 

He could not remain long disengaged. Intelligence 
soon found its way to town of his having formed an 
attachment to Miss Ellen ——, a wealthy and beau- 
tiful northern heiress, whose heart soon surrendered 
to its skilful assailant. Every body was pleased with 
the match.and pronounced it suitable in all respects. 
I had an opportunity of seeing Captain C and 
Miss —— together at an evening party in London; 
for the young lady’s family spent the season in town, 
and were, of course, attended by the Captain, who 
took up his quarters in —— street! A handsome 
couple they looked! 

This wads nearly twelve months after their engage- 
ment; and most of the preliminaries had been settled 
on both sides, and the event was fixed to take place 
within a fortnight of Miss —— and family’s return 
to shire. ‘The last day of their stay in town, 
they formed alarge and gay water party, aud proceed- 
ed up the river a little beyond Richmond, in a beau- 
tiful open boat, belonging to. Lord a cousin of 
the Captain’s. It was rather late beforetheir return; 
and long ere their arrival at Westminster stairs, the 
wind and rain combined against the party, and.as- 
sailed them with a fury against which their awning 
formed but an insufficient protection. Captain C—— 
had taken an oar for the last few miles; and as they 
had to pull against a strong tide, his task was not a 
trifling one. When he resigned his oar, he was ina 
perfect bath of perspiration; but he drew on his coat 
and resumed the seat he formerly occupied beside 
Miss ——, at the back of the boat. The awning un- 
fortunately got rent immediately behind where the 
sat; and what with the splashing of the water on his 
back, and the squally gusts of wind incessantly burst 
upon them, Captain C got thoroughly wet and 
chilled. Miss rew uneasy about him, but he 
laughed off her apprehensions, assured her that they 
were groundless, and that he was “ too old a soldier” 
to suffer from such a trifling thing asa little * wind 
and wet.” On their leaving the boat, he insisted on 
accompanying them home to —— square, and stayed 
there upwards of an hour, busily conversing with 


them about their departure on the morrow. While 
there, he took a giass or two of wine, but did not 
change his clothes. 

On returning to his lodgings, he was too busily 
and ploarenty Occupied with thoughts about his ap- 
proaching nuptials, to advert to the necessity of using 
more precautions against cold, before retiring to bed. 
He sat down in his dressing-room, without ordering 
a fire to be lit, and wrote two or three letters; after 
which he got into bed. Now, how easy would it 
have been for Captain C—— to obviate any possible 
ill consequences, by simply ringing for warm water 
to put his feet in, and a basin of gruel, or posset? 
He did not do either of these, however; thinking it 
would be time enough'to ‘cry out when he was 
hurt.” In the morning he rose, and, though a little 
indisposed, immediately after breakfast drove to —— 
Square, to see off his lady and the family; for it had 
been arranged that he should remain behind a day 
or two, in order to complete afew purchases of jew- 
ellery, &c. &c., and then follow the party to —— 
shire. He rode on horseback beside their travelling 
carriage a few miles out of town; and then took his 
leave and returned. On his way home he called at 
my house, but finding me out, left his card, with a 
request that I would come and see him in the even- 
ing. About seven o’clock | was with him. I found 
him in his dressing-gown, in an easy-chair, drinking 
coffee. He looked rather dejected, and spoke ina 
desponding tone. He complained of the symptoms 
of catarrh; and detailed to me the account which I 
have just laid before thereader. I remonstrated with 
him on his last night’s imprudence. 

** Ah Doctor ——, I wish to heaven I had rowed on 
to Westminster, tired as I was!” said he—‘* Good 
God, what if I have caught my death of cold!—You 
cannot conceive how singular my sensations afe!”’ 

‘* That’s generally the way with patients after the 
mischief’s done,” I replied with a smile—* But 
come! come! only take care of yourself, and matters 
are not at all desperate!””—** Heigh-ho!”—** Sigh- 
ing like a furnace,” I continued gayly, on hearing 
him utter several sighs in sueccession—‘*‘ You sons 
of Mars make hot work of it, both in love and 
war:”—again he sighed. ‘* Why, what’s the matter, 
Captain?’ 

**Oh, nothing—nothing,” he replied languidly, 
‘* I suppose a cold generally oppresses one’s spirits 
—isit so’? Isita sign of a severe” —— 

** It is a sign that a certain person”’ 

** Pho, Doctor, pho!”—said he, with an air of las- 
situde—* don’t think me so childish!—1’ll tell you 
candidly what has contributed to depress my spirits. 
For this last week or so, I’ve had a strange sort of 
conviction that”?——— 

Nonsense !—none of your nervous fancies” —— 

** Ah, but I have, Doctor,” he continued, scarce 
noticing the interruption, ** l’ve felt a sort of presen- 
timent—a foreboding that—that—that something or 
other would oceur to prevent my marriage!” ~ 

**Oh, tush—tush!—every one has these low ner- 
vous fancies that is not accustomed to sickness.” 

** Well—it may be so—I hope it may be nothing 
more; but I seem to hear a voice whispering—or at 
least, to be under an influence to that effect, that the 
cup will be dashed brimful from my opening lips—a 
fearful slip!-—It seems asif my Ellen were too great 
a happiness for the Fates to allow one” 

**'This wont do at all,” replied I, taking. my pen 
in hand, and beginning to write a prescription. 

** Are you thiray at all? any catc/ing in the side 
when you breathe? Any cough?” &e. &c., said I, 
asking him_the usual routine of questions. I feared 
from the symptoms he described, that he had caught 
avery severe, and possibly obstinate, cold—so I pre- 
scribed active medicines. Amongst others, I recol- 
lect ordering him one fourth ofa grain of tartarized 
antimony every four hours, for the purpose of encou- 
raging the insensible perspiration, and thereby de- 
termining the flow outwards. 1 then left him, pro- 
mising to call about noon the next day, expressing my 
expectations of finding him perfectly recovered from 
his indisposition. I found him the following morn- 
ing in bed, thoroughly under the influence pf the 
medicines I had prescribed, and, in fact, much bet- 
ter in every respect. ‘Ihe whole surtace of his body 
was damp, and clammy to the touch, and he had ex- 
actly the proper sensation of nausea—both oceasion- 
ed by the antimony. I contented myself with pre- 
scribing a repetition of the medicines. 

** Well, Captain, and what has become of your 
glorious forebodings of last night!” 1 inquired with 
a smile, 
| © Why—hem! I’m certainly not quite so despond- 
ing asI was last night; but still, the goal—the goal’s 
not reached yet! I’m not well yet—and even if I 
were, there’s a fortnight’s space for contingen- 
cies!” * * I enjoined him to keep house for a 
day or two longer, and persevere with the medicines 
during that time, in order to his complete recovery 
and he reluctantly acquiesced, 

* ‘ 


' The Captain kept not his word, and yielding to 


the persuasions of a friend and brother officer, a re- 
lation of Ellen, went that night to the Opera. } 

I found him on calling in the morning,’ exhibiting 
the incipient symptoms of inflammation of the lungs. 
He complained of increasing difficulty of breathing, a 
sense of painful oppression and constriction all over 
his chest, and a hard harassing cough, attended with 
ere pain. His pulse quivered and thrilled 
under the finger, like a tense harp-string after it has 
been twanged; the whole surface of his body was dry 
and heated; his face was flushed, and full of anxiety. 
A man of his robust constitution, and plethorie habit, 
was one of the very worst subjects of inflammation! 
I took from the arm, myself, a very large quantity 
of blood—which presented the usual appearance in 
such cases—and prescribed active lowering reme- 
dies. But neither these measures, nor the applica- 
tion of a large blister in the evening—when i 
saw him—seemed to make any impression on the 
complaint, so I ordered him to be bled again. Poor 
Captain C——! From that morning he prepared 
himself for a fatal termination of his illness, and la- 
mented, in the most passionate terms, that he had 
not acted up to my advice in time! ; 

On returning home from my evening visit, I found 
an express, requring my instant attendance on a lady 
of distinction in the country, an old patient of mine; 
and was obliged to hurry off, without having time to 
do more than to commit the case of Captain C——, 


and another equally urgent, to the care of Dr. D——,__ 


a friend of mine close by, imploring him to keep & 
the most aetive treatment with the Captai 
promising him that I should return during the next 
day. Iwas detained in the country for two days, 
during which I searcely left Lady ——’s bedroom 
an instant; and before I left for town she expired, 
under heart rending-circumstances, On returning 
to town, I found several urgent cases requiring my 
instant attention, and first and foremost that of 
Captain C Dr. D—— was out, so I hurried to 
my patient’s bed side at once. It cannot injure any 
one at this distance of time, to state plainly, that the 
poor Captain’s case had been most deplorably mis- 
managed during my absence. It was owing to no 
fault of my friend Dr. D——, who had done his ut- 
most, and had his own large practice to attend to.— 
He was therefore under the necessity of committing 
the case to the more immediate superintendence of 
a young and inexperienced member of the prefes- 
sion, who, in his ignorance and timidity, threw aside 
the only chances for Captain C———’s life—repeated 
blood-letting. Only once did Mr. —— bleed him; 
and then took away about four ounces! Under the 
judicious management of Dr: D——, the inroads of 
the mflammation had been sensibly checked; but it 
rallied again, and made head against the languid re- 
sistance continued by the young apothecary; so that I 
arrived but in time to witness the closing scene. 

He was absolutely: withering under the fever; the 
difficulty with which he drew his breath amounted 
almost to suffocation. He had a dry hacking cough 
——the oppression of his chest was greater than ever; 
and what he expectorated was of a dlack colour! 
He was delirious, and did not know me. He fancied 
himself on the river, rowing—-then endeavouring to 
protect Miss —— from the inclemency of the wea- 
ther! and the expressions of moving tenderness 
which he coupled with her name, were heart-break- 
ing. Then again he thought himself in shire, 
superintending the alterations ofthis house, which 
was getting ready for their reception on their mar- 
riage. He mentioned my name, and said, ** What 
a gloomy man that Dr. —— is, Ellen! he keeps one 
rere in bed for a week, if one has but a common 
cold!” 

Letters were despatched into ——shire, to acquaint 
his family, and that of Miss ——, with the melan- 
choly tidings of his dangerous illness. Several of 
his relations soon made their appearance; but as Miss 
—’s party did not go direct home, but staid a day or 
two on the way, presume the letters reached 
House long before their arrival, and were not seen 
by the family before poor Captain C—— had expir- 
e 


I called again on him in the evening. The first 
glance at his countenance sufficed to show me that 
he could not survive the night. I found that the 
cough and spitting had ceased suddenly; he felt no 
pain; his feeble, varying pulse, indicated that the 
“esp of nature were rapidly sinking. His lips 

ad assumed a fearfully livid hue, and were occasion- 
ally retracted so as to show all his teeth; and his 
whole countenance was fallen. He was quite sensi- 
ble, and aware that he was dying. He bore the in- 
telligence with noble fortitude, saying, it was but the 
fruit of his own imprudence and folly. He several 
times ejaculated, ‘* Oh, Ellen—Ellen—Ellen!” and 
shook his head feebly, with a woful, despairing 
look upwards, but without shedding a tear. He wag 
past all display of active emotion! et 

_**Shoaldn’t you call mé a suicide, Doctor ———?” 
he, mournfully, on. seeing me sitting beside 
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e —— oom Id. At the time of | nity of character with the flippancy of town bred fair ) quite set her heart on it, I assure you, before she 
Qh, assuredly ot! cloud, end'gl “en and might well be strengthened ~ such an opinion. knew you were to leave us, Charles,” said his aunt, 
rd She was a lovely and interesting child, and at four- | Poor Charles! his heart throbbed with pleasure; and 
Almighty, Captain. It is He who orders our ends, passed away from us, and we were shivering in the 


teen there was so much grace mingled with her viva- | as he returned home, he saw nothing in heaven above 
se itis so! His| first blastsofanorth-east wind, It was Sunday morn- city, and so’ much spirit and intelligence amid the | or on the earth beneath. Even the blue mountains, 


to which of late he had given so many lingering looks 
of farewell, now passed before his eyes unheeded, 
It was with a heightened colour that he entered the 


) said 1, gently grasping his ets which lay passive 
terpane. “ Well, 1 su 
will be done’? he exclaimed, lookis reverently up- | ing that we waked and found a dreadful sleet falling; thing 
wards, and closing his eyes. Irose, and to | snow, hail, and rain all at once, accompanied by in- 
q the table on which stood “pe ie me _— wena tense cold. No one could venture out in such wea-/| was of a gay disposition, and though she lived in the | little parlour. is young brother bounded to meet 
' mach of it he hed ne had all | b that an ther; the church bells were not rung, and the streets! country avowedly for the better education of her | him, but after kissing the child he set him again on 
letter from Miss ——- Tl ee ‘Greens oF d quiteempty. After breakfast we returned | daughter, she could not deny herself the pleasure of | the floor, and placed himself at the back of Angelica’s 
ag post, and bore the Poe halt b th Cage ere Se ee filling her house with company; still less the gratifi- | chair, who was leaning intently over her work.— 
which they were making their reed: | “i: nae ° etl to our own chamber, Through the neglect of the} cation of producing her dear-Angelica in society. | ‘‘ Guess what it is, Charles;” said she, looking up, 
con ake Mise servants our fire had been suffered nearly to burn | Thus early brought wpe I have been 
7 im, by ia ay ‘oO f and after gathering together the few remaining | 00 better guidance than that of a weak mother, the ay making for you! e unrolled a many co. 
could not be apprized of his illness, it might be of a | out, and after gathering tog 

| ; tenor to agitate aad tantalize him. My heart ached brands, we put on our cloaks, and sat disconsolately happiest designs of nature might have been frustrated; | loured piece of silk, and cisplayed a neatly made 


., 2, | but fortunately the evil was counteracted by other | housewife, with all its appendages—scissors, thim. 
looking on each other and listening to the hail as it 


circumstances. Within a mile of Mrs. Arnold’s | ble, bodkin, and needles, arranged in shining order, 
pattered against the windows. Exactly fronting us, | splendid establishment, her husband’s widowed sis- | ‘* How I sheuld laugh to see you at work with your 


kee gt : ter, Mrs, Selwyn, occupied a small but neat cottage. | housewife, Charles! and with the thimble on your 
This lady had at the death of her hus- | great clumsy finger! I dare say, you never 
maker’s shop, 


, band, one of those entire reverses of fortune which | of this, but you will need it when you have no Emma 
ab ¢ hisa- what heasked for on the Sabbath!) were heard the continued strokes | sometimes fall to the lot of widowhood. From affiu- | at hand,” said she, with a sigh. 
and broug : 


; <¢ Open it, and'you’ll see r Ellen’s weddihg- | of the hammer. A hearse stood before the door. | ence she found herself suddenly reduced to poverty, ** And no Angelica,” he added, “ for you, too, are 


Yq to see it. I returned presently to my seat beside 
Doctor,” he whispered, will you be good 
enough to look for my white waistcoat.—it 1s hang- 
ing in the dressing room, and feel in the pocket for 


a a little paper parcel?” I rose, did as he directed, 


: ‘ : . -.:_| and compelled, while her heart still bled from its | a nice sempstress, my little cousin, aud what is bet 
ring and guard, whieh I 7 my — “ o = ad The gloomy vehicle was sprinkled with snow; ici- recent aeten to struggle for the very means of sub- | ter, a kind ene! Do you know, Emma, do you know, 
ago. I wish to see them, ed: th Cy L nd gazed cles hung from its black «curtains, and the horses} sistence to herself and a family of young children. | Louisa, that Angelica gave up a famous party at my 
ia ene Recae sitet te sile . 4 id Captain which drew it shivered “as the sleet drove in their | Well had she borne her part; and in her children, | Aunt Arnold’s, where she was to have made her first 
if e glistenin nee, 
‘ 


: : heaven had provided both reward and consolation. | appearance in public, that she might spend this week 
i the worm!” said he ~ — over | There was but litle congeniality between Mrs. Ar- | with us—and never mentioned it to one of you I daye 
They will do to wed w his night. Mrs. S——, who, for months, had lingered | and Mrs. Selwyn, yet their near relationship | sa 
i —s yom tate blinding s+ te did as he | im consumption of the lungs, was just released from | and contiguity of abode threw them much together,| ‘* No,” said Emma, kissing her friend’s cheek, 
and. 


wished, but could not get them past the first joint. | her sufferings, and the hearse now waited for her 
** Ah, Ellen has a litile finger ——~” saidhe. <A} coffin. She wasa stranger to us, but we remembered Louisa were her sisters, Charles her drother, and the 
i tear fell from my pny ae his — — nema well having passed her house a few days since, and | Jittle Edward a plaything for them all. As they ad- 
weak go far- | stopped a moment in admiration of the taste and | vanced in and 
ther. Now, let me die with them on; and when I} beauty which the little tenement displayed. A pro- sie 4 
am no more, let them be given to oe = nave fusion of beautiful shrubbery, and all the varieties of | 2p ove all earthly beings; ‘and to the letieene of this 
wedded her in my autumnal flowers, decorated the garden and little | good aunt, it was probably owing, that she was some- 
. Be man, who glitter for a while 

OF course, she cannot know of my illness?” look- | ¢yowded with vines; and, under the shelter of a wall, dour the feet 
| ing at me. I — nak ~~ tle heart, I’m afraid!” | ‘he Silesian rose, still in full bloom, perfumed the} craw out the Kettle 6 of existence, alike joyless 
I him utter; air around. I had been reminded for a moment of} and useless. Angelica early learned to and 
for finding that my feelings were growing too excited my own dear home, and I perfectly recollected say- 
and to ing to my companions, with a sigh, how happy is wyn’s character. her cousins she acquired 
der lone, | f this beautiful spot!” We little knew | literary tastes and the habit of study, and above all 
‘de all day lo e mistress 0 P iterary tastes an al all, 
| ting bell ny, | at wor of deat nd agony ve cren then pig | Bet soon thts 
| tor,” said he, in a broken voice, as we stood together | within: As we spoke together of these things, we pies fyi ye ; ee oe 
in the hall, “I have murder * my friend; wh a fell intoa very melancholy train of thought, and se- only children. Emma Selwyn was just Angelica’s 
Chae, Gave. : Se wont-epeek “toms, nor veral sad stories which recurred to our recollection | age, Louisa somewhat younger, and Charles a few 

me! He hasn’t opened his lips to me once, though Chan take Charles loved his si 
I’ve been at his bedside night and day: Yes,” he | were related. Among them I was particularly struck | 
and affected by one, the circumstances of which I them) when she was fourteen, 
‘what is to become of my sister: wis "| shall endeavour to recall. — 2 and himself sixteen years of age, he loved her a little 
ply, for my heart was full. > : x better; but he was scarcely aware of this till the mo- 
For ANGELICA ARNOLD~or, THz sport or fortune. | ment when he attained the object of his most ardent 
Tiltiodenes an fr ht ith more solemnity anf Imogine.—Oh! I do know a tale! wishes—a midshipman’s warrant in the navy—and 
Few’ scenes are fraug th heart. than the A Clotlda.—Of Kuight or Lady? received at the same time orders to the Mediterra- 
' awe, none more chiding to t es hike h ~ d h of Jmogine.—Of one who loved! nean!—What a tumult of joy and sorrow the arrival 
of the recent © he dimIeht, the Castle of St. Aldobrand. | of this packet occasioned in the little family at the 
as|_ While yet in the bloom of youth, Mrs. Arnold was} cottage! Charles had long since chosgn his profes- 


Mg a word; how very kind in you, my dear Ange. 
ca! 

*‘Oh! the kindness was all to myself; I had not 
the slightest inclination for the party after I heard 3 
Charles wag going, and I would not have lost this ' 
last of his eompany for—what shall I say’—for all 
the fetes I mean mamma shall give the winter that 
you and I, Emma, come out. go do not think, my 
dear, that I sacrificed any thing to the sublime duties 
of friendship in coming to help you to hem Charles’ 
rufiles—I just pleased myself.” 

The evening was a trying one to this affectionate 
family. It was the last that Charles was to spend 
beneath his mother’s roof for months, perhaps years; 
and the thought pressed heavily on each affectionate 
heart. When der rose to retire to rest, ** stay,” 
said Charles to his sisters, ‘I must have a lock of 
hair from each of you, to bear with me as a talisman 
over the seas,and when lam arich man,(as 1 intend to 
be, I assure you, ) they shall be set in gold and pearl, 
as they deserve.” ‘lhe shining ringlets were soon 
severed, and Charles hesitated a moment—*Is not 
Angelica one of my sisters,” said he, ‘* may I not 
ask of her the same token?”’ 

** Alas! yes,” replied the girl. : 

It were needless to describe the void which Charles’ le 
absence left in the circle at home, or the sighs and 
the prayers that were breathed for him on his distant 
voyage; but at intervals they received letters from 
him-~and these letters, so tull of hope, and happi- 
ness, and affection, cheered their hearts and recon- 
ciled them to the separation.. The squadrpn to which 
his vessel was attached, was stationed in the Mediter- 
ranean for four years, and Charles resolved that he 
would not return home once in that time. Constant 
service is the surest rode to promotion, and full of 
professional ambition, he withstood the yearnings of 
his own heart. Meanwhile Angelica was fast a 
proaching to womanhood, ripening in beauty, and in 
every grace and virtue that adorns the sex. Perhaps 
one disposed to criticise might have accused her of 
an undue levity of manner, for she was full of spirits, 
and, habituated to applause, frequently spoke and 
acted from the impulse of the moment. She knew, 
too, that she was beautiful—how could it be otherwise 
when she had heard it from infancy ’—and she felt 
herself a poe of importance. But if prosperity 
had made her, not insolent but happy, and the free- 
dom of her manners served but to show the purity, 
and candour, and good feeling within—if while en- 
joying her own success, she was ready to see, and to 
acknowledge every superiority in others; always re- 
ceiving with pleasure, but never exacting the ho- 
mages her rank in life called forth. If she was all 
this, let us forgive her that she was perhaps less sober 
minded than those who are educated in a far different 
school. When Angelica was seventeen, Mrs. Ar- 
nold considered her education complete. She nov 
resolved to spend every winter in town—thus grati- 
fying af once her own tastes, and performing what 
she considered the duty of giving her daughter the 
advantages of society, Angelica parted trom her 
friends at the cottage with regret; she earnestly en- 
treated Emma to aecompany her, but Emma would 
not leave her mother and sister alone at that dreary 
season. Arrived in town, Angelica soon found her- 
self surrounded by admirers, suitors, and even lovers; 
for some there were deserving the name, who, solely 
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tent where they again assembled. Julia was now the 
‘speaker. ‘I dare say you will remember, Eugenia, 


: : sé—the | left a widow, with an only daughter, and the sole | sion, it was the best his mother’s cireumstances per- 
it were, suddenly _ ed into a ge gor SE management ‘ot a large Virginia estate upon her mitted him; and she had given her consent and her 
central object if sie 8 vere A pie look cold! out | bands. Never was any one less qualified tor such a approval. For sometime they had been using all the 
yellow effigy o one aekaree ss es sae must | ask. Of an amiable and affectionate disposition, and | jufluence they could command to obtain this warrant, 
from: wate hut ever not wanting in the accomplishments of her sex, she | and«had almost despaired of success; its arrival, 
e ealm and com- | Was yet without that strength of character whicl:| therefore, was subject of congratulation—yet the sis- 

surrounded | Sometimes enables a woman to stand alone. Her | ters’ smiles were tearful, and the mother sighed often 
Lartg injuring its outline and husband was a man of great energy yee vigour and deeply, amidst the ards 

ions!—Hlere, reader, lay the victim of A | tellect, and habituated to repose on his strength, her | parture. lie was a noble boy, the darling and pride 

Brepenrer: r Apes mind had become as it were a mere appendage. But| of his family, and he had been so little separated 

eee as, in lovking at a faithful mirror, we forget ~ from them, that - presence, his kind pea tender 
rand or beautiful objects it reflects ave no part of | attentions, even his joyous countenance and merr 

THE CORRESPONDENT. roel so the world seeing in Mrs. Arnold the faith- | laugh, had become home comforts that would be 

- J ful retiection of her husband’s just sentiments and | grievously missed in the littlecirele. A line from 

For the Philadelphia Album. | judicious opinions, looked on her as a singularly dis- | Emma soon acquainted Angelica with the event so 

TALES BY THE WAY-SIDE: on, rue RomaNCE | creet and to them all, a few hours pore saw 
: ! himself had been thus deceived, or he would not so| he$ at the cottage assisting her cousins in their sew- 

AY ye gr f, d unwisely, and so unlike his usual prudence, have re-| ing work, and sighing as deeply as Emma herself, 

A continuation of bad weather had for some days posed this trust upon her, An evil hour would it| when she recollected the occasion of these hasty pre- 

discomposed our travellers, and occasioned a cess’ | faye proved for herself and her young daughter, but | pavations. Charles was to leave them in a week— 

tion of the tales with which they were wont to be- | for the interposition of her elder brother, who, taking and oh! how quickly this weck was passing away !— 
: : but the clouds were now | the affairs of the estate into his own hands, restored | They tried to amend the shortness of the days by 
guile the evening hour; but the c comes order and prosperity just when ruin seemed impend- | keeping late hours, aud Charles exerted himself so 
passed away, and a glorious sunset illuminated the ing. This brother was much older than Mrs. Ar-| much to keep up the spirits of the party, that until 
: nold, and entirely a man of business. , oo au- | they separated for the night, they would one forget 
vanced in life, he was still single, and of a disposition | the long separation to whichthat appeared a prelude. 

' . . d hi so little amiable, as to be rather feared than loved in Now it so happened, thatat this time Mrs. Arnold 
the autumn that my father’s affairs compelled him to hisown family. Nevertheless his services to hissis- was very intent on a certain fete champetre, which 
remove to L——. I was greatly distressed at leav-| to, were received with infinite gratitude, and her | she bed been prevailed FegtaAp young lady, shen alt 
. : r disposed to look | submissive acquiescence and approval of every ar- the ashion, Jo give. She had entered into the thing 
ceforth to proposed, seemed, in a measure, to} with considerable spirit, the rather because, as it was 
with aversion on the eitige babes a soften his customary asperity, and to reconcile his| not a regular ball, she might with more propriety 
beour residence. This feeling became much stronger | 165), nature to the trouble he was taking for ano- pratees Angelica, who had not yet come out. She 
when, a few weeks after our removal, my mother | ther’s good, Mrs. Arnold’s estates lay nA is | had ordered a splendid dress for her daughter, and 

‘found it necessary to return into the country for her | considered the fairest portion of our native Virginia) in the midst of poor Charles’ preparations, sent 
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health. I was left with my father, and two compa- 
nions nearly my own age, in charge of the establish- 
ment; and being yet too young to know any thing of 
the management of a family, we soon found ourselves 
excessively uncomfortable. Through the day my 
father was occupied without doors, and my mother’s 
chamber, which, in her invalid state, had been our 
sitting room, was, generally closed up, and I could 
not now bear to pass the door. You all know what the 
month of November commonly is in Virginia—ohe 
day of warm sunshine, and then, perhaps, ten of 


mountains you encounter, ascending westward from 
the sea—the beautiful south-west chain. Higher ap, 
the features of the country assume a bolder cast; the 
mountains are more lofty, there is less cultivation, 
and the whole landscape bears a wild and savage cha- 
racter. But here we find a graceful beauty, which 


Here was Angelica Arnold born, and here passed the 
years of her childhood and early youth. It may be 


an impress from the scenes in which it is first called 
forth, never after utterly lost; and those who com- 


pared Angelica’s beautiful simplicity and nati ve dig- 


—I mean that country lying at the foot of the first | to recall her. 


often recalls to the trayeller the scenery of Italy. | 


a chimera, but I have always thought the mind takes | 


Angelica did not mention her mo- 
ther’s message to any one, and wrote in reply so 
earnestly entreating to be permitted to remain, that 
Mrs. Arnold, ever indulgent, immediately yielded 
her wishes. She was a good deal disappointed, and 
in her secret soul thought, ‘‘ what a strange child is 
Angelica!” but she consoled herself the next day at 
her brilliant fete, by relating the circumstance to all 
_ her guests, and expatiating on ‘‘ the dear girls ardent 
seasi bility!” 

The day previous to that fixed on for his departure, 
Charles ae over to Arnold Grove, to take leave of 
his aunt. There he did not fail to learn the disa 
po:ntment Angelica had occasioned, ‘* And she had 


attracted by the charm of her person and manners, 
forgot she was an heiress. With eagerness, leading 
even to dissipation, she entered into everv amusement 
as long as the charm of novelty remained; but she 
was made for better things, and satiety soon produced 
temperance. She would often retire from the crowd, 
and alone in her chamber, would spend hours in 
silent’ contemplati Seated in the window, her 
eyes fixed on the ot horizon, glowing with the 
sun’s last rays; she’saW not the busy throng beneath, 
her thoughts then ranged through a higher and better 
region, and perhaps, in after life, she owed more to 
the dreams of thése solitary hours than she was her- 


p-| self aware. Let none despise the dreams of youth! 


to such we owe much, if not all, of the generosity, 
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and devotion, and intellectuality, which shine like 
stars, here and there, through the darkness of this 
eold, selfish, sensual world of ours. Many of Ange- 
lica’s happiest, if not her gayest hours, were spent in 
writing to her friend, Emma Selwyn, and occasion- 
ally to Charles, (for she, too, corresponded with 
him, ) and their childish affection seemed, in separa- 
tion, to have ripened into friendship. Angelica was 
not slow to perceive in Charles’ letters, the great 
improvement and rapid development of his mind and 
character. The promise of boyhood seemed to be 
fully kept, and she felt not less pride in him than his 
own mother and sisters. As time wore on, and the 
iod of his return approached, there was a change 
perceivable in the style of these letters. ‘There was 
a sort of measured respect in his manner of address- 
ing her, which the freedom of their intercourse had 
hitherto dispensed with—a tone of gravity, and often 
sentiment—while he spoke less of the scenes passing 
around him, and more of her, of himself, of their 
early friendships, and the happy days of their child- 
hood at the Grove and the Cottage. Angelica was 
half pleased, and half disposed to complain. She 
knew, not why Charles should be in any manner 
changed towards her, and she loved not changes— 
why should. she, who had always been happy? She 
was in the habit of showing Charles’ letters to her 
mother, but at length one arrived which she showed 
tono one, and never answered. Perhaps the con- 
stancy of her silence was not so fully tried as to per- 
mit us to boast of it, as Charles’ vessel was expected 
in port in a few months.—The gay season of the Me- 
tropolis was now closing; Angelica began to sigh for 
the country, and Mrs. Arnold consented that when 
a certain ball, then in agitation, should be over, she 
would set out for the Grove. This was a military 
ball, for which great ae was making, and | 
Mrs, Arnold, determined that Angelica’s last ap- 
pearance for the season should be as splendid as pos- 
sible, spent the whole week in consultation with her 
milliner. On the evening of the entertainment, much 
time was doubtless spent at the toilette, and it was at 
a late hour that Mrs. Arnold, her beautiful daugh- 
ter leaning on her arm, appeared in H——’s rooms. 
In a moment their party became the centre of attrac- 
tion to at least all the male part of the company. 
Angelica was never so animated or so lovely. Her 
dress was of the finest thread lace, over a robe of 
satin, a string of pearls was twisted in her fine auburn 
hair, and another encircled her white throat. She} 
was somewhat below the middle size, but exquisitely 
proportioned, and at eighteen, her figure rounded by 
the fulness of perfect womanhood, showed to greater 
advantage the extreme slenderness of her waist, and 
the delicacy of her a foot and small taper hand. 
Her face was perhaps less critically beautiful; yet 
few who looked on it could have wished one feature 
changed, so beautiful was the expression that per- 
vaded the whole. Her light hazel eyes were sur- 
_ mounted by alovely brow, and shaded by curls of the 
richest auburn. A painter would have found it diffi- 
cult to give, with any truth, the purity of her eom- 
plexion; the brilliant, yet ever varying colour, that 
glowed on her cheek, would have set his art at defi- 
ance. But enough—where even the painter’s magic 
art had failed, why should I attempt, in cold and 
measured words, to describe the loveliness that this 
evening encircled, as with a halo, the fair Angelica 
Arnold. Wherever she moved, all eyesturned upon | 
her with admiration and love; and amid that brilliant 
scene, she stood as a queen surrounded by adoring 
subjects, At eleven o’clock, Mrs. Arnold rose to 
depart, and Angelica taking from her bosom a bou- 
quet of natural flowers, proceeded playfully to divide 
it among the surrounding throng—‘‘ Farewell all!” 
said she, “to-morrow I shall be invisib/e, and the 
_ next day we set out on our homeward journey. Here 
are souvenirs for all! they are natural flowers, and 
will retain their scent and hue about as long as I 
shall live in your remembrance!” 

On reaching home they were informed that a 
stranger had arrived some hours since, and had re- 
mained awaiting their arrival in the drawing room. 
Angelica’s hand was on the lock of the door when 
she heard this. As she entered, followed by her 
mother, a tall and gracefully formed man sprung 
forward to meet them. There was not much light 
in the apartment, and Angelica did not recognise his 
features, but there was no mistaking that voice— 
** Charles! dearest Charles!” she exclaimed, in an 
eestacy of sudden joy, and the next instant her hand 
was closely clasped4n that of her cousin. Mrs. Ar- 
nold was profuse of weleomes and congratulations to 
her nephew on his improved appearance. He was 
indeed much altered since they had parted with him, a 
blooming boy of sixteen—and the next morning these 
changes struck them still more forcibly. Four years 
of toil and hardships had embrowned his cheek, but 
his high forehead still looked purely white in con- 
trast with the jetty ringlets that clustered round it. 

dark eyes, full of fire, and a mouth of almost 
feminine softness, gave their mingled and contrastin 
expressions to a countenance that might have server 
as the very model of manly beauty. As Mrs. Arnold 
looked at him, and watched the expression of his 
eye when it rested on Angelica, a thought which 


might rationally have oceurred to her before—though | 
it never had—crossed her io and disturbed | 


the visions of glory she 
daughters future establishment—it was the first wish 
of her heart, that Angelica should marry a man dis- 
tinguished iv political life. Fortune was no object 


with her, and having nothing else to covet, she longed | 


for that rank—the only rank which our equal laws 
_ permit—that great political talent, or at least politi- 


ong cherished to her | 


cal success can alonecOmmand. Mrs. Arnold’s per- 
ceptions were none of the most acute—yet now, with 
her suspicions awakened, she was struck with a de- 
gree of embarrassment in Angelica’s manner to her 
cousin, altogether unusual in her. She saw that her 
eye sunk. beneath his‘whenever they met—that her 
colour was heightened, and her whole countenance 
and manner betrayed a nervous agitation not unmin- 
gled with pleasure. It was with sorrow she marked 
these things, yet she said to herself—‘‘If it should 
be so who can blame them!”—and her manner to 
Charles continued unvaryingly kind. Mrs. Arnold 
was not a woman of strong feeling, but a temper more 
serenely amiable none ever possessed. Both indo- 
lence’ and softness of nature had always prevented 
her making any great opposition to the wishes of 
those she lived with, and now to oppose Angelica 
was not to be thought of. However, she still clung 
to the hope that her suspicions might prove ground- 
less. They returned together to the upper country, 
and Mrs, Selwyn’s little cottage became the scene of 
as pure happiness as ever shone in human bosoms. 
The mother was never weary of looking at and lis- 
tening to her son, and her pious heart expanded in 
thanksgivings to the being who had conducted him 
safely through so many perils, and now restored him 
to the paternal roof perfected in manly virtue—all 
and more than her most sanguine hopes had antici- 
pated. He was indeed a son to be proud of, and 
thankful for—with all the strength and solidity essen- 
tial to the masculine character, he united an elegance 
of mind, a refinement of taste and feeling, equally 
rare and delightful—the frank and bold bearing in- 
separable from his profession was tempered by ex- 
treme grace, and that high polish of manner found 
only in those who have seen much of the world, and 
mingled in the best society; and when to all this was 
added rare personal beauty, and eloquence of eye, 
and a charm of voice almost unequalled, it were 
needless to say, he was a man capable of awakening 
and commanding in others the highest degree of re- 
spect, of admiration, and of love. For Angelica’s 
heart there was no defence. She had loved him as 
a brother even from infancy; he had been the com- 
panion of her childhood, the familiar friend of her 
youth. With all the recollected happiness of those 
early years—with all the home feelings that lie so 
deep in woman’s heart—with all persons and things 
near and dear to her, his name, his image was indis- 
solubly associated; and now that she saw herself the 
object of an engrossing and adoring affection in him, 
and heard that during four years of separation, and 
hardship, and adventure, she had been the treasure 
of his secret thoughts—a passionate tenderness 
sprung up to quicken and crown the love of many 
years. When Mrs. Arnold was told how things stood 
between the cousins, she made no opposition:—she 
merely stipulated that Charles should leave the navy. 
‘*He will not need a profession,” she said, “ Ange- 
lica has wealth more than sufficient to compensate for 
his want of fortune.” Charles loved his profession, 
but it is not to be supposed he would hesitate when 
such a choice was presented. 

‘The summer had now passed away, and as autumn 
approached, prepagations were making to solemnize, 
with due pomp, thé nuptials of the heiress. The day 
appointed for the ceremony was that which com- 
pleted Charles’ twenty-first year; it was near at hand, 
and yet Angelica, tranquil in happiness, felt little of 
that agitation often so painfully demonstrated \by 
females under simliar circumstances. In the great 
mass of marriages there is almost invariably some 
painful and depressing circumstances, which, in the 
very act of resigning her liberty, weighs heavily on 
a woman’s heart. Objections of Ais triends, which 
she feels degrading—of her own, yet more grievous 
to bear:—or perhaps the man in whose hands she is 
about to place her whole earthly happiness, is the 
acquaintance of a few months, or weeks only;—an 
awful consideration, coming as it does at a moment 
when the ardoar o — is'quenched by natural 
timidity. Angelica had nothing of this sort to con- 
tend with; her mother’s disappointment was hidden 
under a quiet acquiescence, and her beloved friends 
at the cottage were little less happy in the union than 
Charles himself. 

It was a beautiful bright afternoon—Charles’ horse 
stood at the gate at Arnold Grove. Somevarrange- 
ments required him to make a short journey, and 
immediately on his return the marriage was to be 
solemnized. The last rays of an October sun pierced 
the foliage of a small bower at the end of the plea- 
sure grounds, and ye a brighter tinge of gold to 
the auburn tresses of Angelica, as she sat, with blush- 
ing cheek, yet smiling eyes—her lover beside her. 
He held a small circlet of gold, which, it seemed, he 
had been fitting to her delicate finger. As if in ab- 
sence of mind he still retained her hand, and drew 
off and on the magic ‘‘ plain gold ring,” while gayly 
and laughingly he whispered in ber ear, words that 
‘* pleased her and yet pleased her not.” At length 
she drew away her hand. ‘*The sun is setting, 
Charles—begone, or my aunt will have walked all 
the length of the avenue to meet you:—your /ast 
words are unconscionably long this evening!” 

**Is it even so?” said he, looking out upon the 
barning west, ‘‘ then farewell, my cousin, for three 
whole days!—but let the fourth come, and there is 
no more parting for us in this world!” He stooped 
playfully as though he would have kissed her cheek— 

** You are mad, Charles,” said the girl, laughing 
while she drew back, ‘‘ those sisters of yours have 
spoiled you, until I really tremble for the conse- 


ae I shall scarce know how to manage so 
orward a youth!” 


‘** Here, then, I must be content to seal my alle- 
giance,” said he gayly raising her hand to his lips, 
“a bat Fhe this small finger is clasped with the holy 
arr Away with you!” she cried, impatiently; and in 
another moment he had crossed the lawn, and was 
mounting his horse. She lingered until as the ani- 
mal turned off with a bound, he kissed his hand to 
her. At that sign she started from her reverie, and 
walked slowly towards the house. Mrs. Arnold had 
been for-some hours closeted with her brother, of 
whom we have elsewhere spoken. There was some 
business relative to the estate which it was necessary 
to settle previous to Angelica’s marriage; and after 
repeated appointments made by Mrs. Arnold, and 
broken, by her coadjutor, he had at length yielded to 
her urgency. As Angelica entered, there waS an 
unusual bustle in the house; on the stairs she met her 
uncle, who hurried by without speaking. She presse 
forward to her mother’s room—it was crowded by 
servants, running tumultuously backward and for- 
ward—where stretched on the bed, a parently in 
state of insensibility, lay Mrs. Arnold! Angelica’s 
terror did not prevent her using all the remedies 
which her mother’s situation seemed to require, and 
when she saw her again breathing, and the colour 
returning to her lips, she made a whispered inquiry 
of. those who stood around. ‘It was something,” 
said Mrs. Arnold’s favourite maid, ‘*that my mis- 
tress heard from her brother, Mr. Summerville; I 
know not what, but I heard his voice loud and angry, 
and at last my mistress gave a great cry, and when 
It ran in, followed by the other servants, she was 
lying on the floor.” 

‘The whisper was scarcely ended, when Mrs. Ar- 
nold opened her eyes and recognised her daughter. 
** My child! my child!” she cried, in renewed agony, 
‘*your mother’s ignorance has ruined both herself 
and you!” 

**Compose yourself, dearest mother,” said the 
terrified Angelica, ‘‘and when you are better you 
will tell me what this matter is.’ 

*¢ The matter!” replied Mrs. Arnold, setting up- 
right, while her eyes were frightfully wild, ‘‘ the 
matter! your uncle isa villain, and we are beggars!” 
And the unhappy woman sunk back in strong hyste- 
rics, 

It was but too true, that for years Mrs. Arnold had 
been in utter ignorance of her own affairs. Through 
indolence and imbecility she had thrown every thing 
into her brother’s hands; and he, an unprincipled 
man and a deep speculator, had so far involved her 
fortune, that the same chance which dashed his 
schemes to earth reduced her to beggary !—When 
Angelicafully understood the circumstances in which 
she was placed, she hastened to send for her friends, 
and lay the whole before them. Mrs. Arnold, com- 
pletely overwhelmed by the weight of her misfor- 
tune, and incapable of thinking or acting, rested with 
the weakness of childhood upon her daughter, whose 
spirit seemed to rise with the storm that had burst 
upon her. It was necessary that her marriage should 
be deferred--deferred, alas! to an indefinite period. 
This was hard upon Charles! and less reasonable 
than usual, he remonstrated warmly against the de- 
lay. “Fortunately his resignation had not heen sent 
in, and a few months previous he had been promoted 
to the rank of lieutenant; but what was a lieutenancy 
for the support of a family !—Angelica expostulated, 
reasoned with him; but it was vot till she was joined 
by his revered mother that Charles would yield. It 
was astonishing to see the fortitude and energy which 
Angelica, young as she was, and nurtured in the 
very lap of luxury, now exerted. Of their large 
fortune nothing remained but Mrs. Arnold’s jewels. 
These she converted into money, and resolved to 
remove immediately to the metropolis, where she 
hoped to support her mother and herself by teaching 
music. She had been thought to excel both on the 
harp aad piano forte; and now, in her utmost need, 
she hoped to find these accomplishments valuable. 
Winter came on before all necessary arrangements 
could be made for Mrs. Arnold’s removal from the 
Grove. At that dreary season it was that Angelica 
bade adieu to the home of her ancestors, and of her 
own happy youth. She looked again and again over 
the landscape, where every object was familiar and 
dear; she visited every chamber—the terraces—the 
lawn—the pleasure grounds—and the bower where 
her last happy evening had been spent; the few leaves 
left of its clustering foliage were brown and sear, but 
here and there a branch of the ever green Jessamine 
peeped forth, and Angelica gathered a spray and 
placed it in her bosom. Her heart swelled almost 
to bursting; but it was not till in the parting embrace 
of Mrs. Selwyn, and when she felt her aunts tears 
streaming over her brow and bosom, that her own 
eye was moistened by one drop. “‘ Farewell, my 
child! daughter of my eart!” said the weeping aunt, 
“ would to God I hz! the power as the wish, to offer 
you a home; but His will be done!” 

Charles was to accompany Angelica and her mo- 
ther, and after seeing them established, he must go 
again to sea!—This was a bitter trial to all, and An- 
geliea almost sunk under it; but she struggled hard 
to support her spirits, and, in her mother’s presence, 
succeedied,—It were needless to relate all the diffi- 
culties and trials which Angelica overcame in the 
course of three succeeding years, but she did overcome 
them all. The meanness and cold selfishness of the 
world, which persons, under a reverse of fortune, are 
not slow to discover, had not its common effect on 
her heart and temper. She was not soured—her 
judgments were still free from harshness, and if there 
was now a shade of pride in her countenance and 


manner, it was at least a pride that yielded at onee 
to kindness and Under a reverse such as 
few persons have experienced, she was not unhappy. 
She seemed to find pleasure in the exertion of those 
strong energies which misfortune had awakened. 
She enjoyed the sense of independence and of useful- 
ness; and most of all, her affectionate heart delighted 
in the support, and comfort, and solace, she afforded 
her mother. Perhaps nd one was ever utterly un- 
happy while feeling within himself the power to 
minister that happiness or comfort to one individual 
which none other could bestow. Charles was occa- 
sionally in port, and his visits came like sun beams 
toher. There was yet no prospect of their union, 
but she did not cease to look forward tg it with cheer- 
ful hope, and her bouyant spirit often supported his, 
when the **hope deferred” had. sickened his heart. 
While: things were in this state, Angelica received 
a letter ffom her aunt, fraught with joyful intelli- 
gence. Mrs. Selwyn wrote that through the exer- 
tions of a friend she had most unexpectedly recovered 
a debt, due some years since to her late husband, and 
long considered as lost. The sum was not large, but 
sufficient, she said, materially to alter their pros- 

ects. She intended to remove immediately to Nor- 
olk, and pepee to enjoy more of her son’s society 
than had fallen to her lot for many years, Charles 
had been so long in active service, that he might 
easily and honourably obtain an appointment to the 
navy yard, for what time he vied. ** And my dear 
Angelica,” concluded the mother, ‘I hope we shall 
all be happy. I°I have rejoiced in this accession of 
property, it is chiefly because it removes every ob- 
stacle to your union, and my son’s happiness. We 
shall see you on our way to the coast, and as soon as 
your engagements will permit, yourself and your 
mother must cometo us. Charles will very soon be 
at home now, and Mrs. Arnold can make no objec- 
tion of residing henceforth with her son.” 


Angelica shed tears of joy over this precious let- 
ter, and a few weeks after, with speechless emotion, 
she embraced her beloved friends. Every thing was 
arranged between them; Angelica and her mother 
were to join them almost immediately, and they 
parted in the full assurance of happiness. Alas for 
the short sightedness of human nature! on the very 
day that Angelica received the news of Charles’ ar- 
rival, and while her heart throbbed tumultuously 
with itsown delight—in that very hour Mrs. Arnold 
was struck down with a paralytic affection, which, in 
twenty-four hours, terminated her existence. Poor 
Angelica! what a shock for her! what a blow upon 
her affectionate heart!—For a while she yielded to 
all the violence of grief. The fortitude she had shown 
in other trials forsook her, and in an agony of sorrow 
she wished to die. Aray of consolation first entered 
her mind, when she looked again in the letter that 
had fallen from her hand when Mrs. Arnold was 
taken ill. It was Charles’ writing, and every, line 
breathed a deep affection, now doubly precious to her 
orphan heart. ‘‘ For his sake I will live,” she mur- 
mured, ‘‘for his sake I will struggle to bear this 
dispensation. Oh, my God! forgive me, if earthly 
affection is stronger in my bosom"than the duty Lowe 
tothee.”? From this moment she became more tran- 
quil, and although her cheek was pale and her eye 
heavy, she exerted herself in making the necessary 
arrangements for her removal. Charles would come 
for her the moment he could obtain a discharge from 
his vessel. She expected him in every boat, but ten 
days had passed away, and he did not come, There 
was neither letter nor message, and she grew siek 
with apprehension. One night she sat up late, waite 
ing the signal gun that announced the boats arrival, 
The sigual was heard—her breath came quick and 
short, and fifteen minutes after there was a step on 
the staircase—the door opened, and Emma—Emma 
alone—stood before her! pale and disheveled, her 


eyes swollen with weeping, she looked the messen- — 


er of evil tidings. ‘‘Speak,” cried Angelica, in 
frantic terror, ** your brother” 

‘‘He is ill, very ill!” replied the sister, with a 
fresh burst of grief. ‘*He was seized with a dreadful 
fever immediately on se ae would not write, 
knowing your situation, and hoping every day for 
some favourable symptom, but alas!” —— 


The unfortunate Angelica heard no more—she had 
fallen senseless. Her swoon was long, and when she 
recovered, it was not, as is usual, by gentle degrees. 
She rose suddenly, and stood upright. ‘‘ Let us go!” 
she said, laying her icy hand upon Emma’s, * the 
boat returns by day light.” Her couatenance was 
ghastly, her lips violently compressed, her brow con- 
tracted, and her eyes shone with a wild, fierce light, 
expressive of that depth of agony which is appalling 
to look on. Her few hasty preparations were made 
with a sort of frantic eagerness, and nothing more 
remained to be done, she stood with her hand on the 
door, awaiting,the moment of their departure. Emma 
forgot her own grief in alarm for her friend. She 
strove to sooth her, but in vain!—a few brief and 
desperate words were all she could extract. 


Why dwell on such a scene? Suffice it to say, that 
a few hours saw them at Mrs. Selwyn’s. Angelica 
was met by the afflicted mother—‘* My child,” she 
said, ‘*the hand of God is upon us! Let us resign 
ourselves to his will!” ; 

‘*Is there, then, no hope,” asked Angelica, with 
desperate calmness. 

‘¢ Life is in God’s hand!” replied the mother, 
faintly, «‘and he still lives.”” She led the way to the 
apartment; when on the threshold, she paused— 
** you will command yourself, my child; any agita- 
tion might be fatal.” 
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| <-Trestme! fear me not!” said Angelica, pressing 


ward. 

The room was darkened, and on a couch, in the 
further of it, lay one who seemed, even now, 
within the shadow of death. His eyes were sunken 
, ghastly, his hollow cheek burned with a purple 

ush, and the hand that lay helpless beside him, 
seemed that of a spectre. He held it out, however, 
as Angelica Pg wa and a gleam of pleasure 
passed over his deathlike features, ‘* My own!” he 
said, in broken accents—oh! how unlike the joyous 
voice of other days!—‘* dearest and kindest 

Angelica spoke not—she bent down, and pressed 
her lips to his; she covered his brow with passionate 
kisses—she pressed her cheek to his burning cheek, 
and laid his head upon her bosom. “In a few mo- 
ments her friends approached, and drew her from 
the room. She followed Mrs. Selwyn with faltering 
steps, and when they reached a distant apartment, she 
fell shuddering on the floor. They would have raised 
her up, but she repulsed all aid; her hands were 
clenched until the blood started beneath her finger 
nails, and with a low shivering moan she repeated, 
*€all!—to lose all!”—At length a few tears came to 
her relief. ‘* They are the last I will ever shed!” 
she said, wiping them away; and rising, she returned 
to her-lover’s bed-side. From this moment she 
searce ever left him, either by night or day; and 
when compelled to quit the room, she would not 
seek for rest—but seating herself on the top of the 


’ stairease, would watch the countenances of those 


who passed in and out. When by his side, her assi- 
duity rendered useless the presence of other nurses. 
It seemed that she could not bear that any other than 
herself should perform the slightest office for him. 
Unassisted she raised his head, and presented the 


- draught te his lips; she smoothed his pillow, and 


wiped the cold dew from his forehead. Poor Charles 
had possessed a very strong constitution, and this con- 
stitution now struggled powerfully, and seemed as 
it were, to combat inch by inch, as it yielded to the 
violence of the disease. ‘Thus his illness was long 
protracted. He was often delirious, and at other 
times in a sort of stupor, from which he was only 
aroused to consciousness, by the tenderness of his 
mother and sisters; or the devotion of ey apemed At 
such times he would look from her to his mother, 
and faintly articulate, ‘you will be her mother 
also.” 

It became matter of astonishment to all, how a 
woman of Angelica’s slight form and delicate appear- 
ance, could eridure the bodily fatigue she had under- 
gone for weeks, and still more, how such a state of 
miné could continue, without prostrating the body. 
She took scarce food enough to support life; sleep 
was never on her eyes for more than a few minutes 
at a time; deadly pale, and wasted away to a shadow, 
she continued to show a degree of strength—a pre- 
sence of mind and command of feeling—that appear- 
ed almost superhuman. But all this was now to end. 
One morning the physician called as usual, but gave 
no directions, and guickly left the patient’s apart- 
ment. On being questioned, he said, ‘‘ the fever is 
gone, but nature is exhausted—nothing can be done!” 
Angelica did not hear this doom; she had asked no 
question—but she read it in the countenances of those 
around. From the first she had been utterly hope- 
less, and now as the last hour drew near, the compo- 
sure of her rayless despair was unshaken. It seemed 
suddenly as if Charles had aroused from the stupor 
that clouded his senses. He knew those who stood 
by his bed, and when he spoke, though his voice sunk 
to a whisper, it was in a calm and collected manner. 
Many of his friends and companions were present, 
and to each he said some kind and affectionate word. 
He strove to comfort his sisters and his agonized 
mother—he committed Angelica solemnly to their 
care. ‘I wasalltoher,” he said, be what I would 
have been.” There was a burst of grief throughout 
the room, but even in that moment of agony, the 
mother held up her hand—pointed to Angelica—and 
signed for silence and quiet. ‘‘ Life is going fast 
from me,” said the dying man, ‘‘ but give me your 
hand, my beloved!” With an effort he drew from bis 
bosom a ring, tied there by a piece of blue riband. 
His sister loosened the knot, and he placed the ring 
on Angelica’s finger. It was the same that three 
years before he had prepared for their bridal! She 
recognised it! She laid her head on the pillow be- 
side him, and drew his around her neck—and thus, 
clasped in the embrace of her he loved so well, 
Charles Selwyn expired! 

When they saw all was over, the friends of the 
family carried Mrs. Selwyn and her daughters from 
the apartment. They removed Angelica from that 
embrace of death. She appeared nearly lifeless, yet 
she did not faint; her eyes were open and fixed. She 
was carried to her chamber, and laid in bed. She 
noticed nothing—spoke not—wept not. Her friends, 
stifling their own despair, stood beside her; they 
strove to excite—to produce some emotion. Once 
Mrs. Selwyn ventured to touch the bridal ring = 
her finger, and to say, ‘‘for Charles’ sake!” The 
unhappy girl uttered a long wild, heart piereing 
shriek, and then shrunk into her former stupor. 
Thiscould not last long. She sunk like an expiring 
taper, and the third day her spirit escaped its grief 
worn tenement to be united to that of her beloved in 
abetter world. — 

At Angelica’s death, the shutters of her chamber, 
which had been closed, were thrown open, and it 
was observed with a shudder by the attendants, that 
her hair had become perfectly gray! It seemed to be 
the ‘seal that mortal agony had stamped upon the 


frail body, markirig its triumph!—She was laid in 


- 


q 


the same grave with her betrothed; the same stone 
covers them both—but the immortal part is surely in 
that land, ‘‘ where sorrow cometh not, and tears are 
wiped away.” But for this thought, how could we 
reconcile with our faith in a just and merciful Provi- 
dence, the sad story of Caartes and An- 
GELICA ARNOLD! 
“ Have they not met ere now? So let those trust 
Who meet for moments, but to part for years; 
Who watch, weep, pray, to hold back dust from dust, 
And love, where love is but a fount of tears.” 


. For the Philadelphia Album. 
LETTERS FROM A RECLUSE.—No. VII. 

My Dear R.:—I have now gone through the dis- 
cussion of the right of the state of Georgia, to extend 
her jurisdiction aver the lands now occupied by the 
Cherokees. It may be proper, before bidding a final 
adieu to this subject, to recapitulate the train of argu- 
ment which I have adduced, and to bring the whole 
matter before you in as clearand succinct a manner as 
possible. I must acknowledge that many arguments 
which might have been introduced in these letters, 
have been omitted—some on account of their tedi- 
ousness, and others because they were so plain and 
perspicuous, that they would naturally present them- 
selves to any one who would direct his attention to the 
evidences of the subject. I have taken a general 
range, and selected from the mass of testimony 
which relates to this matter, just so much as I have 
thought absolutely necessary and essential to the 
thread of my argument. 

I commenced with the ground of ‘ original pro- 
prietorship,” by which the Indians claim this whole 
continent, and I have laid before you the most forci- 
ble authority which the laws of nations will admit 
of, in proof that this ground is untenable in the pre- 
sent issue. J have endeavoured to prove to you that 
this doctrine is unphilosophical—that it is illegal, 
and opposed to every principle of divine, as well as 
of human legislation. If I have succeeded in this 
part of my object, and you are willing to admit in 
the language of Mr. Vattel, that ‘‘the people of 
Europe, too closely pent up at home, and finding 
land of which the savages stood in no particular need, 
and of which they made no actual and constant use, 
were lawfully entitled to take possession of it and 
settle it with colonies;” then we come to fair and open 
ground on which the claims of the opponents again 
meet in contest. The question then presents itself, 
ean the Cherokees hold these lands by guarantee of 
valid and binding treaties? If they ean, the Georgians 
are oppressors, and it behooves the people of the 
United States to conduct themselves as philanthro- 
pists and freemen, in lending their aid to suppress 
the tyrannizing acts of the state of Georgia. I have 
briefly examined this guarantee which the Indians | 
claim to have been made with them, and it will rest 
with you to say, whether the consideration which | 
have given this ground of the defence of the Chero- 
kees be—candid and impartial, or prejudiced and 
biassed. I took up the treaty of Hopewell, which 
was the first treaty the United Colonies made with 
the Cherokees after the declaration of Independence. 
I examined this treaty critically to find whether there 
was any such thing contained in it, as a guarantee to 
the Cherokees of a separate and independent sove- 
reignty over the lands which they tenarted. I could 
not find in any. one of the fourteen articles of this 
instrument, the slighest tincture of such a guarantee, 
Admit, however, that I had discovered something 


principle of right and justice, that the United States 
are absolved from every stipulation which they en- 
tered into when they concluded this treaty, and that 
itis no longer binding upon them, The main ob- 
ject of this treaty was peace, and a quiet—undis- 
turbed by the depredations and bloody massacres of 
the turbulent savage. The last article of this treaty 
expressly promised that the hatchet should be for 
ever buried, and that the peace and friendship which 
it established should be perpetual. I have shown 
you, that this main object of this compact was vio- 
lated, in the most outrageous manner, by the Indians; 
and that instead of rusting the blade of the hatchet 
in the ground, they brightened it on the scalp of the 
white man. Immediately after the conclusion of this 
treaty, you have the page of history to inform you, 
that the Indians, in defiance to the United States, 
broke out in the most bloody warfare upon the peace- 
able inhabitants of the southern states. I then 
brought before you the law of nations with regard to 


this subject, and showed you, asI conceive, in the 
most conclusive manner, that by these laws, the 
United States were perfectly freed from the stipula- 
tions which they had entered into—that the treaty 
was absolutely null and void—and that the Indians 
were again entirely at the mercy and disposal of our 
national government. The next position which I 
took, was in opposition to any, and all the succeed- 
ing treaties which our government entered into with 
the Indians, should there be found in them (which 
there cannot) a single article which will guaranty to 
the Cherokees, within the limits of the state of 
Georgia, a separate and independent sovereignty. 


After the abrogation ef the treaty of Hopewell, and | : 


before any other treaty was entered into by these 
parties, the Federal Constitution was framed and 
and adopted, in which there is an article in the fol- 
lowing words:—“ Art. IV, Sect. 3. New states may 
be admitted into the Union, but no new state shall 
be formed or erected within the jurisdiction of any 
other state, nor any other state formed by the junc- 
tion of two or more states, or parts of states, without 
the consent of the legislatures of the states concerned, 
as well asof Congress.” Georgia has a right to the 
advantage of this, as well as of all the other articles 
which this Constitution contains. It is her share 
only of those liberties which she rendered so large 
assistance in purchasing, and for which the blood of 
so many of her citizens was spilt in the day of our 
country’s trial. Should the executive of the United 
States, then, in violation of this article of the Con- 
stitution, guaranty an independent sovereignty to a 
people in the very heart of the state of Georgia, that 
guarantee is of no avail to the guarantied, and is an 
act of oppression towards those in opposition to 
whose willit is done. But in addition to this argu- 
ment, I have shown you that so far back as the year 
1802, the United States solemnly engaged, in recom- 
pense for a large tract of land which Georgia ceded 
to them, to extinguish, in a reasonable time, and at 
their own expense, all the claims which the Indians 
had to any lands lying within the limits of the state 
of Georgia: a stipulation which it is almost ridiculous 
to suppose the United States would have entered 
into,.had they before guarantied to the Indians an 
independent and separate sovereignty over these 
same lands. I have mentioned other circumstances, 
which operate powerfully to induce us to believe, 
that neither the executive of the United States, nor 
the Cherokees, at that time, ever thought of an inde- 
pendent sovereignty. The matter ought, then, to be 
perfectly resolved. By the principles of justice, the 
Indians had no right to this soil, mérely because of 
their being the first proprietors, or tenants of it. 
There was but one treaty—the treaty of Hopewell—— 
which the United States could constitutionally make 
with the Indians, passing to them an independent 
sovereignty, and that treaty has been dissolved, and 
rendered utterly null and void by the acts of the 
Cherokees themselves. All the other treaties which 
were made between these parties were made under 
the Federal Constitution, by which it is determined, 
as we have seen, that the United States shall not 
make a treaty, or do any other act, the effect of 
which will be the erection of a separate and inde- 
pendent sovereignty, withm the limits of any state 
or states belonging to the Union. If any one, then, 
of these fifteen treaties, which follow the treaty of 
Hopewell, contains a guarantee of the kind which 


to that effect, I believe that I have shown, by every Pour opponents claim for the Cherokees, that treaty 


is dead in justice, and falls powerless at the feet of 
Georgia. “If, then, my friend, | have proved to you 
any thing on this subject, 1 think I must have shown 
you, satisfactorily, that there was no such thing as a 
guarantee by treaty of an independent sovereignty to 
the Cherokees. If so, then there is no other resort 
to which the Indians ean fly to justify their demands. 
The United States must be acquitted from any charge 


of cruelty or want of faith, and the Georgians be- 


freed from every imputation of inhumanity and ex- 
orbitancy. 

One word for myself, in conclusion. If have ad- 
dressed these letters to you at intervals, and in an un- 
polished and very imperfect state. They have been 
penned rather to convince’than to amuse. The flow- 
ers of rhetoric, whenever they have proffered them- 
selves, have been laid aside to give place to the iron 
implements of logic. I have sought to throw the 
panoply of justice over the actions of Georgia, and 
to dismantle the Indians of that brittle threaded cloak 


of right, in which they have invested themeelves, 
You are to be the arbiter. It will rest with: you to 
pronounce— 
“ Parturiunt montes, nascetur ridiculus mus.” 
Or to say in the language of one convineed of the error 
of the opinions which he has long cherished— 
** Magna est veritas, et prevalebit.” 

That the latter should be your determination is the 

wish of—Your friend, &e. Hatt, 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


Saturpay, 16, I83f. 


NapoLeon.—In the history of this great man, as 
well as of most others who have distinguished them- 
selves among their fellow beings, is exemplified the 
truth of the adage—* nisi mortuus fama non exten- 
ditur.” Notwithstanding the persecution which 
Bonaparte received from the English, notwithstand- 
ing all the ill treatment which they bestowed upon 
him, notwithstanding the prison of St. Helena, and 
the final destruction of his health and the early ter- 
mination of his life, all which he received from the 
hands of the British government, he still persevered 
unto the last in his belief, as he often expressed it, 
that ‘*the English would yet come to respect him,” 
He lived to see the people of England admire his cha- 
racter, as hero of no less than five popular acting 
dramas. They, now that he is beyond the reach of 
their praise or condemnation, begin to admire many 
of his traits, which, before his death, they had loudly 
deprecated. His predictions concerning the fate of 
nations are now beginning to be realized. The truth 
of his conjectures is now beginning to appear. His 
judgment concerning the character of various nations 
has now, when the hour of trial has come upon 
them, proved to be correct. The Poles have fully 

answered the character which he gave them as sol- 
diers, and the anticipations which he indulged con- 
cerning their future actions, have proved themselves 
the emanations of a prophetic mind. The recent 
events of France have taught us, that among the 
living there are none who understand the government 
of the French so well as did Bonaparte. In the 
subjugation of a raging mob, none has the ability to 
command and effect which he possessed. In the 
daily development of the various plans, which, in his 
hour of might, he had conceived, and in the almost 
incomprehensible scope of the achievements which 
he had projected, we have abundant proof that his 
mind was superior to his fame, and that, had he been 
permitted to remain a little longer on the stage of 
action, he would have shown the world the true 
greatness of his spirit. Even as he was, we must 
acknowledge he was the Alexander of the age. In 
his gigantic mind he scanned the universe at a 
glance. Nations were as men, and cities, towns, and 
states were as playthings in his exploits.” In his 
philosophy, he bound himself to the code of no one 
school, but selected from all just such precepts as 
his own judgmentrecognised. In his tactics he was 
unique, and a perfect original. As a soldier, the 
extent of his bravery is hardly yet realized; as a 
statesman, his sagacity was never fully tested; as a 
man, he was incomprehensible, and his whole ex- 
istence was one continued mystery. 


-Rocxwett.—The following remarks upon the 
death of Rockwell, the poet, and late editor of the 
Providence Patriot, are from the pen of the editor 
of the Subaltern, who, in public life, was always 
opposed tohim:— 

‘*Poor Rockwell fell a victim to mental anguish, 
mortification, and disappointment. The money he 
should have received for his labours he did not ob- 
tain. He, of necessity, became involved in debt; 
he had no hopes—he was proud spirited—he saw the 
doors of a prison. gaping to receive him—he could 
not endure disgrace—his sorrows created a fever of 
the brain—he fell a victim to too refined sensibility, 
and dieda madman. The payment of what was hon- 
estly due him, or the loan of one or two hundred 
dollars, would have screened him from the grave and 
saved the life of one who deserved a liappier fate.” 


In the death of this young man, is an evidence of 
the tender sensibility of mien of genius. He was 
born with a mind superior to the common herd of 
men, and fitted for converse with the noblest spirits 
of the earth. He took an elevated stand in,the lite- 
rary world, and sustained his station with honour and 


credit. His management of the editorial pen reflected 
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equal credit upon‘his mind with his poetic effusions. 
He could tolerate no act which would appear dis- 
graceful among his fellow men, and when he saw the 
merest shadow of misdoing before him, he shrunk 
from it, evento madness. The causes of his melan- 
choly end have as yet been but partially disclosed to 
the world. Pecuniary deficiencies have been sug- 
gested as the main cause, and from the tenour of the 
Subaltern, would appear to have been the only cause. 
If so, and this deficiency is the result of fraud, ex- 
ercised by any who Stands conspicuously before the 
public, it becomes the duty of every individual of 
feeling and principle, to lift the finger of shame upon 
them, and shut them for ever from the approbation 
of the public. : 


TRavEtiinc,—The season has arrived when those 
of our citizens, whose circumstances and business 
will allow it, take up their line of march for the 
country. We have often been amused at this season. 
of the year, with the variety of tastes which our 
citizens display in the choice of their summer resi- 
dences. Some, following the mere shadow of retire- 
ment, without seeking its reality, bundle off to the 
erowded hotels of some popular watering place, and 
there spend their days and nights in a succession of 
formalities, parades, balls, and dances, which as ill 
agree with the temperature of the season, as would 
a solitary residence in an ice house with the months 
of December and January. Others, more reclusive 
in their dispositions, and less partial to the show and 
bustle of fashionable life, seek in the retirement of 
some little village, or on the banks of some obscure 
stream, a total seclusion from all the anxieties and 
cares of this world and its concerns. Both these 
courses, however, have their objections. The one, 
leaves its pursuer, at the end of his campaign, a 
looser in flesh, greatly minus in pocket, and withal 
more fatigued and wearied than when he first left the 
toils of business and the noisy hum of city life. The 
other, though it may fatten and refresh the body, and 
add strength to the nerves, yet it spreads a gloom 
over the mind and creates a distaste for socialness, 
which a long time of perseverance,and much forced 
gayety in society will alone overcome. The better 
plan to pursue—should we be permitted to advise— 
would be, to select.a place which blends a tincture 
of each of these qualities, and which, while it has 
that retirement about it, will secure ease and com- 
fort, has also sufficient gayety to enliven one’s spirits, 
and keep him inremembrance, that ‘‘ man isa social 
being.” Many places around our city afford these 
attractions. Among the variety, Bristol may be se- 
lected as a specimen. The conveyances between 
this place and the city are so frequent and speedy, 
that it is almost as convenient to a man of business 
as his city residence. The situation of the town is 
elevated, and on a bend of the Delaware, which 
separates it from the ancient city of Burlington. 
The accommodations at this place, we may truly say, 
are fine; and for the verity of our assertion, we can 
have the evidence of many who have for several sea- 
sons past, and especially last season, tasted the deli- 
cacies and witnessed the abundance of Mr. Besso- 


nett’s table. 


In a few years there will not remain within the 
precincts of the city, a single building to which the 
attention of the stranger may be directed as the re- 
sidence of our early forefathers. Already has the 
wand of improvement passed over much that is dear 
to memory and frustrated much that should have been 
suffered to remain as records, though dilapidated, of 
the olden time. We perceive that the busy spirit of 
improvement is now engaged in pulling down the 
buildings No. 43 and 47, Market street, and other an- 
tiquated dwellings immediately opposite Christ 
Church. The original Post Office was at 43, Market 
street, when Benj. Franklin was appointed postmaster 
for the Provinces, and where, for many years, that 
distinguished man kept his Bookstore. The build- 
ing opposite Christ Church, was formerly the resi- 
dence of Cobbett at} the time he was assaulted by a 
mob, who, in the ‘excess of their indignation at the 
escape of their object of pursuit, destroyed a head of 
King George which at that time rested in one of the 
niches of Christ Church. Soon we shall hear that 
the early residence of William Penn has been level- 
led with the dust; and a few years more the last of 
the few buildings which still remain to us like pa- 
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triarchs of a former age amid the forest of new edi- 
fices that are constantly springing up around us, will 
totter and vanish before the onward march of time 
and its events. 


LITTELL’S MUSEUM. 

The nineteenth number of the new series of the 
Museum of Foreign Literature and Art came to us 
yesterday. It has been again enlarged, and the pub- 
lisher says, if the English magazines and reviews 
continue to furnish such an abundance of matter of 
the highest importance, as they now give, the pre- 
sent size will be maintained. Although three times 
as expensive as it originally was, the price is still the 
same, six dollarsa year. It contains more in each 
monthly number than the quarterly reviews contain 
in a quarter, so that the publisher thinks himself 
safe in asserting, that it contains more in a year than 
any three magazines or reviews in the United States. 

The quantity is less important than the quality of 
the work. ‘The Museum is made up of the Jes? ar- 
ticles from the best journals in the world. Black- 
wood’s Magazine; the Edinburgh, Quarterly, Fo- 
reign Quarterly and Westminster Reviews; the 
United Service Journal; Fraser’s Magazine; the 
Atheneum; the New Monthly and Englishman’s 
Magazine; Monthly Review; the Metropolitan, &c., 
are parts of the present stock: but assoon as any new 
journal appears, it is also forwarded to the publisher, 
and he is thus able to provide a plentiful supply of 
the most admirable articles, upon the most import- 
ant subjects, 

There is no subject of leading importance in mo- 
rals, literature, general politics, history, or biogra- 
phy—which is not amply and ably treated in this 
work. So that, for the price of one English maga- 
zine, the American reader is supplied with all that 
is most important in thirty of the most desirable. 

The present number, for example, contains one 
hundred and twenty closely printed pages of valua- 
ble matter embraced in twenty-three distinct articles, 
besides those under the captions ‘* Varieties” and 
‘* Literary Notices.” Among the former we may 
mention a sketch of John Wilson, Esq., the editor 
of Blackwood’s Magazine—‘ Singular Passages in 
the Life of the late Rev. Dr. Harris,” from Black- 
wood——‘* Spanish Highways and Byways,” from the 
Monthly Magazine—*‘ Stories of American Life, by 
American Writers”—‘* The Wife of the Polish Pa- 
triot, by George Croley”—* Life of Lord Byron,” 
from the British Critic—‘* Passages from the Diary 
of a late London Physician,” and others equally in- 
teresting. 


The Museum is well managed typographically, and | 


is precisely what it professes to be in literature—a 
republication in a single work of all the spirited and 
interesting articles from foreign periodicals of merit. 
The selections are made with a discriminating eye, 
and seldom embrace an article that may not be pe- 
rused with interest or profit. 


Most of the newspapers speak of the first number 
of the New England Magazine in terms of praise. 


Doveury’s Caninet.—The seventh number of 
the Cabinet of Natural History and American Rural 
Sports, was issued on Monday. The engravings it 
contains are of the Trout and Woodcock, both in the 
usual excellent manner and colouring of the illustra- 
tions of this work, which, from its commencement, 
has been conducted in a manner that should entitle 
it to patronage. The subject matter of the present 
number fully sustains the character which the publi- 
eation has hitherto acquired. 

Tue Jounnat or Hearrit.—A fourth edition of 
the first volume of this very valuable publication, 
handsomely bound and printed, has just appeared, 
and may be had at the Literary Rooms, 108 Chesnut 
street. This edition is got up in an unusually ex- 
cellent and substantial manner, is embellished with 
a steel plate engraving, and is variously improved. 
We have so frequently alluded to this publication in 
terms of praise, and its merits are so generally 
known, that.the mere annunciation of a new edition 
of the kind referred to, is safficierft for those who 
feel disposed to purchase it, and it is a publication 
of that description which every one should possess. 

The last number of the North American Review 


has not yet come to hand. It is a work we prize, and 
we should regret to miss a number of it. 


The Incognito is the title of a new novel which has 
just been issued by the Harpers. It is from the pen 
of the author of ‘*The Castilian.” Its characters are 
Spanish, and the scene of their operation Madrid. 
It may, in point of composition, be considered a 
fourth rate production, coming after the first class, 
such as the Disowned and Waverly—after the second, 
such as Vivian Grey and Cyril Thornton—after the 
third, such as Richelieu and the Dutehman’s Fire- 
side; and ranking with that numerous progeny of 
fourth-rate novels, some of which may be read with 
interest, and afford entertainment; but few of which 
with admiration or instruction. There are several 
passages in the Incognito, which betray power—the 
portrait of Enriquez, and one or two others, are well 
drawn. The female delineations are failures—and 
the work, as a whole, will not redound much to the 
credit of its author, who is certainly clever of his rank. 
The book has horrors enough—cold-blooded assas- 
sinations and deliberate murders, to satisfy even an 
admirer of the ‘*Three Spaniards.” - 


The Hon. Mrs. Norton, the author of the Sorrows 
of Rosalie, has written a new drama which was about 
to be brought out at Drury Lane, entitled, ** The 
Gipsey Father.” 


Sir Walter Scott has nearly completed his new 
romance, ‘* Robert of Paris.” 


POLAND AND HER PROSPECTS. 


An article appeared in a recent number of the 
American Quarterly Review, containing this dis- 
heartening paragraph with respect to the prospects 
of Poland: 

‘*It seems plain,” says that periodical and article 
‘*that there is little room to hope for the re-estab- 
lishment of Polish independence. The provinces 
belonging to Austria, have most of them been under 
the Austrian rule for nearly sixty years; and so, too, 
a large portion of Polish Prussia has belonged to the 
Prussian Monarchy, since 1773. The still larger 
parts, which have been incorporated into the Russian 
monarchy, seem to have learnt acquiescence in their 
condition. A kindred dialect, and a sort of national 
relationship, have always rendered Russian supre- 
macy more tolerable to the Polish provinces, than 
that of the dynasty of Hapsburg, or the court of Ber- 
lin. It is only in that portion of Poland, where, by 
the establishment of the Grand Dutchy of Warsaw, 
under Napoleon, and by the erection of a nominally 
independent kingdom,a spirit of irritation and change 
has fostered the honourable passion for national ex- 
istence, that the present revolution has been support- 
ed with enthusiasm. The world will do hanour to 
this last effort of determined patriotism; but the li- 
berties of Poland will be reconquered only by the 
gradual progress of the moral power of free opinions, 
which is advancing in the majesty of its strength over 
the ruins of centuries and the graves of natious.”’ 


We have quoted the above for the purpose of ad- 
ding the following response which ithas elicited from 


the Charleston City Gazette: 


We have ourselves had many misgivings on this 
subject, but we cannot recognise the foree of the au- 
thoritiy just quoted. A sapient Philadelphian, grop- 
ing through the old folios of his library, musters all 
of the past century’s speculations upon Polish Histo- 
ry. Froma general survey of the previous political 
histories, and a random calculation of resources, 


drawn most probably from the chance statisti¢s of 


some cockney traveller, or some government news- 
paper, he deduces this sweeping settler of a nation’s 
liberties. - What does such a writer know of the mo- 
ral power—almost the only power at sucha time 
worth having—of a whole people. How does he es- 
timate the same mighty agent in the people around. 
And, whence should he infer, as the only alternative 
for Poland, in throwing off the Russian, the adoption 
and putting on of the equally obnoxious yokes of 
Berlin or Hapsburg. ‘They do not seek a change 
of masters—but a change and release from all mas- 
tery, but their own free will; and because they utter 
a language, the same with the Russian boors with 
whom they are incorporate, shall this prevent the 
same boors from making common cause with them 
against acommon Tyrant. The present war is not 
the war of the Poles (and in this is their hope) 
against the Russians—it is the war of Poland against 
Russia—it is the war of the people, emphatically 
speaking, against their raler—against the oppression, 
which has fallen in almost the same degree upon the 
serviles whether of Poland or Russia. It is the moral 
power, which, apart from any affinity in a national 
point of view with their country, has produced those 
various and wide spread insurrections in some of the 
largest provinces of the Russian Empire, from which 
almost every thing is to be hoped. Alone—and the 
Poles could perhaps do nothing. In vain would she 
put on armour. But protected, as itwere, and encou- 
raged by the sympathies of that very people, against 
whom she is secretly arrayed, what may she not per- 
form. Is the hope so fallacious, which would see her 
once more, the land of a free, a polished and fearless 
race of yallant a people: which would 
behold her fields smiling in fertility and freedom— 


her children glad and glorious in the erect and noble 
attitude of men opal the enjoyment of that liber- 
ty for which they would have perished. 

The Charleston respondent writes more in accor-. 
dance with his wishes perhaps than his judgment, 
which latter, however, is at fault, when he sneers at 
the character of the sources whence the Quarterly 
article is derived. The facts of that article are doubt- 
less adduced from authentic history, but the specu- 
lations of the writer in supposing it impossible that 
Poland can achieve her independence in consequenee 
of the paucity of her forces, or that the march of free 
Opinions has not been sufficiently onward in that 
quarter, is disproved by recent events. The mani- 
festos and addresses that have been recently issued 
by her government, conclusively show that her opi- 
nions as to political liberty, are of the most exalted 
and ennobling character, expressed in eloquent and 
dignified language; as the conflicts which have taken 
place between Skrzynecki and the Russians, fully 
testify that there is more true valour in one Polish 
bosom, than in five of their adversaries. It is not 
difficult to imagine the difference in the character of 
the combatants—one fighting for liberty, home, 
eountry, wife and children; and the other at the com- 
mand of a master, and under no impulse but that 
of brute ferocity subsidized by gold. It indeed 
seems impossible that, under existing circumstances, 
they can achieve their independence, struggling alone 
over their powerful adversary; but at the commence- 
ment of the war it seemed quite as impossible that 
they could have resisted the immense foree brought 
against them so long as they have done. 


It is stated in the London Monthly Gazette that the 
oxy-syrup of the Lobelia Inflata, (the bladder podded 
lobelia,) properly and carefully administered, will 
effect a cure of the hooping cough in three days.— 
The writer remarks that after the first dose, the pa- 
roxysms become considerably lighter, and the inter- 
vals of recurrence much longer. He then proceeds 
to give minute directions in regard to diet, a subject 
so essential in a complaint the seat of which appears 
principally in the digestive organs. 

The editor of the New York Evening Journal, in 
noticing this remedy, says: 

The lobelia inflatais a most powerful medicine, and 
its use should never be undertaken but under the di- 
rection of skilful practitioners. It has hitherto been 
much decried in this country, having been sometimes 
‘administered by the ignorant for all sorts ef disor- 
ders, and acquired the vulgar name of Aorse-physic. 

e have ourselves, in one instance, witne its ex- 
traordinary and almost miraculous effect, in a v 
alarming case of croup; the patient, an infant of afew 
months old, was considered in the last stage of that 
malady, and even in the agonies of death, but was 
perfeetly restored to health by the careful use of this 
medicine alone. While the hooping cough prevails 
among us, we would conjure our medical friends to 
bestow their attention upon the properties of the lo- 
belia, as applicable to this plague, if they have not 
already done so. Having already lost two children by 
this dreadful disease, we feel some solicitude in rela- 
tion to the subject; and if a medicine exists whereby 
the usual prolonged sufferings of those afflicted b 
the disorder may be se greatly abated, and its too of- 
ten fatal termination averted, it becomes the duty of 
the faculty, both professionally and as philanthro- 
pists, to possess themselves without delay of the re- 
quisite information. 


It is stated in a London paper, that when the pre- 
sent lessee of Covent Garden Theatre left the Man- 
agement nine years ago, the salary of no performer 
exceeded twenty pounds per week. Now the aver- 
age of many is not less than twenty pounds per night. 


ArrempreD Surcipes.—A late London paper 
mentions that not less than seven females of different 
ages attempted to put an end to their existence the 
previous day. Jealousy was the cause in two eases, 
melancholy and betrayal in the others. Their modes 
of execution were various—one selected drowning— 
another cut her throat—another took oxalic acid, and 
another laudanum, 


‘* A FALL Was THERE!”—We learn from 
the Boston Statesman, that the mail stage while at- 
tempting tocross the bridge over Mill River on the 
Green mountain Turnpike, on the 5th inst. broke 
through the bridge and fell fifteen feet, into the 
water; fortunately, the water was only three or four 
feet deep, and the passengers escaped without any — 
dangerous injury, although mach bruised. The pas 
vengers consisted of the Hon. Mr. Everett of Ver- 


mont, and Mr. Willis and his lady, of Boston, 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


AFRICAN CELEBRATION.—The New York Even- 
ing Journal, thus describes one of the pageants of the 


fourth, which took place in that city: 
Yesterday a formidable procession, consisting of 


many. hundreds of the descendants of ¢ Afric’s tawny 
tribes’ of all ages, sizes, sexes and hues, paraded in 
great style through our principal streets, in comme- 
moration of the abolition of the Slave Trade. It is 
quite reasonable that our coloured population should 
celebrate this event in some way; but we question 
the propriety of those displays which serve only to 
draw ridicule on the whole affair. The motley as- 
semblages usually marched through the city on these 
oceasions, bedizened with fantastic frippery, with 
their gorgeous banners streaming, and their bands of 
musicians piping and thumping, from certain con- 
trasted associations of complexion, condition, and 
pretension, are apt to excite many an irrevereut, un- 
patriotic, and perhaps audible smile among the as- 
tonished and amused beholders. ‘ What does all 
this mean?’ asked an inquisitive foreigner, waiting 
for a chance to cross the street, and addressing a 

oung sweep who had straggled out of the line. The 

d of smut turned up his visual orbs in amazement, 
and protruding his nether lip like the under jaw of 
an‘alligator, answered with a scornful leer of con- 
‘scious superiority—* Why wota debblish fool you 
am—wot for you go for to ax dat? Doan you seefor 
yersef—dat’s de Grand Bobolinetion!’ ”. 


Some of the New York papers are very severe on 
the Annual Report of the Magdalen Society of that 
city, which has just been published. They pronounce 
it obscene and disgusting, and from one or two ex- 
tracts we have seen justly so. Hypoerisy and cant 


are as much to be deprecated in this country as licen- 
tiousness and irreligion. 


The Boston Daily Advertiser has this paragraph: 
' **There have been (including the present) seven 
Presidents. The names of four of them, ended in 
the.letterson. The.names of three of them ended 
in the letters son, but neither of these three had a 
gon. -Albof them were married; but three of them 
were childless. ‘The son of the only one, that had a 
son, was one of the seven. Four of the seven are 
dead—and three of them died on the fourth of July!” 


The New York Mirror has entered upon the ninth 
year of its existence, with several improvements. 


Mrs, Neale has removed her Circulating Library 
from Chesnut street to South Seventh, opposite Car- 
penter street. 

The Franklin Circulating Library in South Third 
above Walnut street, has changed proprietors—has 
been much improved, and is now under the contro} 


of a lady who is determined to afford every attention 
to the establishment. 


-'Yurarre.—Last week Messrs. Lamb & Coyle, 
managers of the Chesnut street Theatre, concluded 
their summer season, and in a few nights afterwards, 
an ** AFTER SEASON” was commenced, with Mr. 
Adams in tragedy and Mr. Roberts in comedy. 
‘These gentlemen deserve the thanks of the public 
for the sacrifices which they have made to win their 
favour,and under such an auspicious commencement, 
we think they will be entitled to a large share of 
public patronage in their ‘‘ AFTER SEASON.” 


SELECTIONS. 


From the American Journal of Geology. 
THE DIARY OF A NATURALIST; 


Or Memoranda of the weather; arrival of birds; flow- 
~ ering of plants, &c. for the spring of the year 1830. 


Kept at the Bartram Botanic Garden,” on the 


right bank of the river Schuylkill, below the city 
ot Philadelphia. By John B. Carr. 


To the Editor of the Monthly American Journal. 


Dean Srr,—I send you for publication, ** The 
Diary of a Naturalist,” kept at my particular request, 
during the spring of 1830. If the observations are 
not so complete as the interest of the subject might 
imply, it must be recollected that the author seldom 
extended them beyond the immediate sphere of his 
daily occupations. —Having the most perfect reliance 
on the ability and talents of Mr. Carr for pursuits 
of this nature, I have perused the ‘* Diary” with 
much satisfaction, and cannot doubt that the subject 
which it embraces will be viewed with similar inter- 
est by yourself and readers.—I have the honour to 
be most respectfully, &e. R. Haran, 


March 1. Wind, a strong north-east, with snow 
andrain. Large flights of robins, (turtus migrato- 
rious, ) feeding on the-red cedar berries, (juniperus 
virginiana, ) in the vicinity of the garden.—A small 
flock of cow-birds, (emberiza pecoris, ) were obsery- 


_ ed feeding in the woods, with many blue-birds, | 
_ (motacilla sialis,) which have probably been deceiv- 


ed by the mild weather of the last week of February. 
Spring, or winter aconite, (eranthis hyemalis, vel 
heleborus hyemalis, ) snow-drop, (galanthus nivalis, ) 
hearts’ ease, (viola tricolor,) and skunk cabbage, 


pothos foetida,) in flower. In the hot-house we 

ve a fine amaryllis in flower, from Rio de Janeiro. 
This afternoon two vessels sailed up the Schuylkill, 
the first this season. 

2, Snow has fallen all night, and this morning is 
three inches deep—continuing to snow all day, and 
at sunset is eight or ten inches deep—wind N. E. 
moderate—at 8, P. M. clear and freezing. 

3. Fine sleighing in the morning, but commencing 
to thaw in the middle of the day—in the ver ge Sa 
sleighs were going through the mud—wind N, E.— 
at sunset clear and cold, wind S. W. 

4. A fine March morning; the winter wren, (mo- 
tacilla troglodytes, ) crested titmouse, ( parus bicolor, ) 
and black capped titmouse, (parus atricapillus,) are 
singing about ‘the house as merry as crickets. The 
flowers are several inches under the snow yet—wind 
N. E, and freezing. 

5. A fine thawing day. WindS.W. Thermo- 
meter 54° at3 P. M. During the morning the jay- 
birds, (corvus cristatus, ) kildeer plover, (charadrius 
vociferus,) and flicker, (picus auratus, ) were olserv- 
ed; snow beginning to rhe 

6. Rained until noon; 3 P. M. thermometer at 50°; 
in the afternoon very foggy; blue-jays and large 
flocks of meadow larks, (alauda magna,) are flying 
about, wind SW. 

‘7. Morning warm and drizzling; very foggy; blue 
jays, winter wrens, blue-birds, kildeers, crested tit- 
mouse, &c. about the house. In the morning there 
was a shower of rain from the W. with thunder in 
the distance. Lightning in the SSE. wind brisk 
from the SSW. 

8. A clear warm morning: about 10 A. M. wind 
changed to NW. weather colder: saw a flock of wild 


igeons (columba migratoria,) and cow-buntings. 
Sa freezing about 5 P. M. 

Y. Ice this morning an inch in thickness, Clear 
and cool, wind NW., moderate. In the middle of 
the day thawing inthe sun; crow blackbirds, (gracula 
quiscala, ) are seen about the house, very tame; freez- 
ing in the evening; wind WSW. 

10. Fine moderate day—wind SW.—at 5 P. M. 
thermometer 44° inthe shade. Robins are observed 


flying about. This morning commenced work in the 
garden. 


11. Warm and hazy—8 A. M. thermometer 40°— 
wind SSW. rather brisk—clouded at 11 o’clock with 
every appearance of rain—evening foggy, wind N. 
and cool—large flocks of red-winged black-birds, 
(stuRNUS predatorius,) passing to the north, and 
large numbers of ducks in the Schuylkill. Thesnow 
has not entirely disappeared, but | have observed the 
beautiful early veroniea —— in flower; (this lovely 
blue flower has puzzled our botanists;) common 
mouse-ear chick-weed, [ckRasTIUE vulgaium, | ap- 
pears as if it had flowered all winter, as there are 


ripe and half ripe seeds, and flowers on the same 
plant at present. 


12, Warm and clear—wind SW.—thermometer at 
noon 47°. 

13. Morning cloudy—thermometer 38°—at 10 
A. M. cleared up warm—wind SW. very strong.—- 
Frost flower, (DRABA verna vel EROPHILA vulgaris,) 
in bloom—wild geese, [anas canadensis,| passing 
to the north—evening cloudy. 

14, Fine spring morning —large flocks of red-wing- 
ed black-birds and crow black-birds flying toward 
the north—wind brisk from NW.—thermometer at 
noon 48°, 


15. Warm and clear, wind NW.—planted peas, 


potatoes, &e. this day. 

16. Cloudy and cool—wind NE.—thermometer in 
the morning 34°—at noon 40°—primroses, [PRIMULA 
vulgaris, | in flower in the open border. 

17. Rain, and strong NE. wind in the morning— 
SW. in the afternoon—NW. intheevening. Rain- 
ed all day—the pewits, [wuscicapa nunciola,| have 
arrived, 

18. Rain continnes—wind SW.--about 1, A. M. 
shifted to NW.—Filberts and hazlenuts, [coryvs, } 
in flower. 

19. A fine lively morning—a little ice and frost; 
wind NE.; the thermometer at 10 A. M. 45 deg.; 3 
P. M. 54deg.; wind NNW. Last evening the spring 
frogs, [Rana flavi-virdis,| were heard tor the first 
time this season. In the evening a fine light breeze 
from the west. 

20. Fine morning; wind SW.; thermometer at 9 
o’clock A. M. 45 deg.; at 3 P. M. 54 deg.; evening 
50°; Flickers singing. 

21. Drizzling in the morning; wind SW.,; ther- 
mometer at 9, 3, and 5 o’clock, 53 deg. 60 deg. and 
54 deg. Shad frogs, [nana halecina,| and leopard 
frogs, [Raw palustris,| have made their appearance 
—a pair of winter wrens are building their nest in 
one of the green houses; song sparrows [FRINGILLA 
melodia, | cheer us with their music to-day. 


22. Morning clear and warm; large flocks of wild 
geese flying towards the NE.—11 A. M. distant 
thunder towards WSW.---commenced raining at 4 
P. M.---cleared at sunset. 

23. Last night experienced a heavy thunder storm, 
accompanied with heavy driving rain from WNW. 
-e-morning fine---robins singing; wind NW.---af- 
ternoon blustering and coo). 

24. A slight skiny of ice this morning; weather 
clear and fine; wind NE. 

25. Fine day until evening; robins continue their 
segs commenced snowing toward evening; wind 

E. 

26, Rain; stormy wind from NE.---large flights of 
wild pigeons flying toward the south; the whole town- 
ship up in arms shooting at them. . 


/ 
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27. A fine moderate day; wind SW. Henbit | 
(Lamium amplexicauie, ) in flower. 

28. Morning clear, with arblustering wind from 
the NW—afternoon fine weather—thermometer at 30 
P. M. 54° 

29. Warm and slightly hazy—wind NE.—(atcene 
alcyon,) flying about—red owl, king-fisher, (sTR1x 
asio,) hooting—-blue-flowered houstonia, (HOUSTONIA 


in flower. 
30. 


eather fine and warm—Claytonia Virginica 
and speedwell, (vznonica arvensis, ) in flower. 

$1. Raining nearly all day—wind NE.—in the 
afternoon changed to NW. and cleared about sun- 
set. 

April 1. A fine day—wind SW.----apricots in 
bloom; peaches nearly open; shad fishing has com- 
menced in Schuylkill; at 8 P. M. raining. 

2. Continued raining all day; martens, (uTRUNDO 
purpurea, ) have arrived from the south. 

S. Weather fine and clear; wind SW.---Dutch- 
man’s breeches, (conyDaLis cucullaria, vel. DICLY- 
TRA cucullaria, ) in flower; pewits beginning to build 
their nests. 


4. Fine weather continues; wind SW. Colts-foot 


(TUSSILAGO prasites,) with hazle HAMMAMELIS Virgi- | 


nica, weeping willow, (sat1x dobylonica,) and cor- 
nelian cherry, (coLNUs mascula, ) in flower. 

5 & 6. Clear and warm—wind SW. 

7. Clear and cool—wind N.--red-headed wood- 
(rIcus erythrocephalus,) are seen about the 
garden. 

8. Clear and pleasant—wind SW.—apricots, 
peaches, red maple, (acer ruérum) hazlenut, prim- 
roses, narcissus, jonquils, &c. in flower. 

9. Morning cloudy, with every appearance of rain 
—wind NE.—clear at noon—ground ivy, (GLECHOMA 
hederacea) and puecoon, or Tndian paint, (SANGUI- 
NARIA canadensis) in flower. 

10. A NE. drizzling wind has continued all day. 

11. A fine clear day—wind ESE. and S.—spice- 
wood, (laurus benzoin,) Lombardy poplar, — 
dilatata,) and skunk cabbage in flower—the little 
sparrows (fringilla socialis) are plenty now, 

12. Clear and warm--wind SW. 

13. Fine weather continues—wind NE. Barn 
swallows (hirundo americanus, ) and purple martins 
are now plenty. 


14. Acodld, disagreeable day—wind NE.—after- 
noon showery. 

15. The finest day we have enjoyed this spring— 
caltha palustris, trillium sessile, trilluson grandi- 
florum, Jeffersonia diphylla, andromeda calycula- 
ta, and service-tree, [pyrus botryapium] in flower. 

16. Fine weather continues—wind NE, ; 
tiny Warm and pleasant—in the afternoon wind 


18. Warm and cloudy—wind NE,—at 10 A, M. 
cleared up. 

19. Morning and part of the afternoon clear and 
fine—in the evening cloudy, with the wind NW. 

20. Morning disagreeably cool, with white frost, 
afternoon fine weather— hyacinths in fall bloom, 

21. Clear and warm—goldfinches [fringilla tristis] 
have arrived. 

22. Fine weather continues——chimney birds [hi- 
rundos pelasgia] and house-wren, [motacilla domes- 
tica] have arrived—cow-buntings are pairing. 

23. Very warm—the plants suffer very much from 
the prevailing drought-—-wind S\W.--red bud, (cer- 
cis canadensis] and European horse-chesnut, [zsculu 
hippocastanum | in flower—wood-robin, [turdus me- 
lodius}] chewink, or tohee-bunting, [emberiza ery- 
thropthalma] and summer yellow-vird, [sylvia citro- 
nella] have arrived. 

24, Clear and dry—wind SW. and W. 

25. Very foggy and warm—wind E. and ENE. and 
variable. , 

26. A very acceptable rain which terminates the 11 
days drought. 

27. A smart frost last night; ice was formed from 
the condensed vapours oi the green house—wind 
RW. 

28. Clear and warmwind SW.; cerastium tenu- 
ifolium, stellaria pubera, tulips, horse-chesnuts, mag- 
nolias, double-flowering cherries, sweet . scented 
shrubs, (calycanthus floridus,) and lylac, (syringa 
in full bloom. 

29. Morning cool and cloudy; afternoon fine and 
warm—wind SW. Made a visit to New Jersey; 
observed the silene pennsylvanica, euphorbia ipeca- 
cuanha, arabis Jyrata, antirrhinum canadense, helo- 
nias latifolia, &c. in flower. The night-hawk, (ca- 
primulgus americanus, ) was noticed. 

30. Clear; pleasant SW. wind. , The whole gar- 
den appears animated with birds; orioles, sparrows, 
fly-catchers, warblers, thrushes, humming birds, 
(trochilus colubris, )&e. are seen in every direction. 

May 1. Clear and fine--wind SW. The shad 
fishing recommenced this morning, having been sup- 

ressed since Monday, April 26, on account of the 
reshet. Birds as plenty as yesterday: garden cver- 
run with visiters. 

2. Fine weatlier continues—wind SW. 

$. Morning warm, with showers: afternoon steady 
rain-—wind SE. and NE. 

4, Clear and warm—wind SW. seeds of the white 
maple (acer dasycarpum, ) ripe and shedding. 

5. Clear and warm; reed birds (eraberiza oryze- 
vora, now icterus agripennis,) have mace their ap- 
pearance; night-hawks are observed flying about, 
and the whip-poor-will (caprimulgus vociferus,) was 
heard during the evening. 

6. Fine and warm; removed the plants from the 


green house to-day; stellaria pubera, spireas, and vi- 
burnums in bloom. 


7. Morning cool; slight frost—wind NW. 

8. Clear and warm—wind SW. 

9. Weather pleasant—wind NE. and SW. 

10. Fine weather continues, yellow breasted chat, 
(garrulus australis, ) singing. 

11. Warm and dry—wind SW.,; night-ltawks set- 
ting. 

1, Morning cool—a few humming birds were 
shot to-day. These birds are not so plenty this year, 
as they were last season. 


13. Morning drizzling—wind NE. light—after-. 


noon cloudy but no rain. 
14, Light rain in the morning—afternoon clear. 

15, Clear and warm—wind SW. 

16. Clear and warm—rode up to the gulf mills, 
about 17 miles NW. of Philadelphia, and observed 
some plants of ginseng, (PANAX quinguefolia,) and 
Gerarpia quencifolia growing near the road. Caught 
a rare species of scarabeus. 


17. Morning foggy—remainder of the day clear 
and warm. 


Warm and clear—southerly winds pre- 
vail. 

22. Warm and clear—eyening cloudy, with every 
appearance of rain—wind SE. 

23. Cloudy+-commenced raining at 2 P. M. and 
continued until evening. 

24. Clear and warm--occupied in preparing plants, 
rare flowers, fruits, &c. for the Horticultural exhi- 
bition, to be held by the society in Philadelphia, on 
the 25th and 26th. 

Cool and cloudy in the morning—wind NE, 
ris 

26. Warm and clear. 


27. Clear and warm—brought the plants home 
from the exhibition uninjured. 


28. Fine weather continues—the humming birds 
are building their nests. 

29. Very warm—wind SW. 

30. Drizzling all day—wind ESE. 

31. Clear and warm—wind SW. 

June 1. Morning cloudy, and drizzling—the hum- 
ming birds have commenced inenbation. 

2 and 3. Clear and warm—wind SW. 

4, Rain—wind NE. 
__5. Clearand pleasant—a few of the periodical or 
17 years loeust (cicapa) singing. 

6.. Rain—wind NE. 

7. Clear and warm.—Summer has commenced. 


From the Metropolitan. 
THE LIFE OF A SAILOR, 
[The following is an extract from an article pro- 


fessing to be the history of a lively boy, up to his be- 


ing completely lauached as a midshipman on board 
a British frigate. ] 

I was removed from school to school until I was 
safely landed at a French seminary in Chelsea. The 
master, who was a pert, fat, powdered tyrant, con- 
stantly amused himself by proving the hardness of 
my head, by beating! it witha thick ruler. In re- 
venge I swore I saw a ghost in the bed-room; the 
young lads all took the alarm; some fell sick, some 
got flogged, some left the school for good, and I, as 
the incorrigible devil who had manufactured the 

host, was sent home with evident marks of the 

‘renchman’s displeasure. It was now resolved that 
1 should never do for a parson. My father declared 
none of his sons should idle away life in a red coat 
covered with gold lace, like the Dutchess of Glou- 
cester’s footman, or loll up and down St. James’s 
street with hats like an Astracan merchant. It was 
unanimously agreed that we ought to have a sailor in 
the family, as my grandfather had died an admiral, 
and one of my uncles was a half-pay lieutenant. I 
gave my consent with the indifference of a boy—the 
uniform dazzled my imagination, and I was in rap- 
tures the first time [ wore a dirk more like a toast- 
ing-fork than a weapon to war with. I was intro- 
duced to my Captain in Vauxhall gardens—poor old 
Bathurst! ~who was afterwards killed at Navarino: 
he ran his fat fingers through my hair, called me by 
my Christian name, patted me on the back, and swore 
he saw a positive likeness in me to the great Lord 
Nelson. I was indifferent to all those caresses, and 
secretly employed in cursing the tailor, who had not 
sent home my uniform; indeed it was but justice to- 
wards this ninth part of a man here to aver, that if 
cursing could kill, he would long since have been in 
his grave. 

The next morning I went to Chelsea, dressed ir 
ye uniform, a cocked hat, my cheese toaster, a pxir 
of boots, a cassimere waistcoat. I walked up the 
yard in front of Durham house, with all the arro- 
gance and all the importance of a porter at the Ad- 
miralty, who considers himself sufficiently conde- 
scending when he allews a poor half-starved expect- 
ing lieutenant to write his name down for an inter- 
view with the magnanimous First Lord;-and who 
would see the poor devil buried in Paddington 
chureh-yard, before he would show him the way to 
the waiting-room. Please God we will yet reform 
this. The boys crowded round me; my dirk was 
drawn and sheathed as often as that used by the 
learued monkey at Antwerp. My cocked bat was 
fitted on the head of every boy in the school, and | 
paraded abont in all the conscious pride of a drill- 
serjeant before his awkward squad. The French 
tyrant ridiculed the folly of sending such ehildren 
to sea—his slaves were rung into thesschool-room, 
and I swore, as 1 turned my head towards the large 
iron gate, that if ever I caught the master or any of 
his relations in my power, | would be re for 
the word children, and the many hard blows my 
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head had sustained. It was on the 4th of July that I 
stepped into my father’s carriage (having left the 
whole family in tears) with a langningrere and ani- 
mated countenance; and little did I then believe in 
the beautiful passage in Southey’s Life of Nelson, 
‘¢ The pain which is first felt when the infant branch 
is torn from the parent tree, is one of the most 
poignant we have to endure through life; there are 
other griefs which wound more deeply, which leave 
behind them scars never to be effaced—which bruise 
the spirit, and sometimes break the heart—but never, 
never do we feel so much the want of love, and the 
keen necessity of being loved, as when we are first 
launched from the haven of our boyhood into the 
wide and stormy sea of life.” Alas! too soon [ felt 
it,too soon I had the necessity to call to remembrance 
the kind affection of a mother, the eager solicitude 
of my sisters, and the ever ready hand of my pro- 
tecting nurse. 
The ship was at Sheerness, or rather the little 
Nore. We drove to the Three Tuns, about as mi- 
serable a hole, in asswampy a place asthe Washing- 
ton Arms near Savannah. Here we slept and the 
next morning we found a boat waiting to convey us 
on board; and whilst we refreshed nature with some 
miserable fare called breakfast, my chest was sent 
off in the yawl: and the owner f@llowed in the Cap- 


ee was of that comfortable size that a man 
could reach across it without much elongation of the 
arm. A dirty looking lad, without shoes or stogk- 
ings, dressed in a loose pair of inexpressibles fitting 
tight round the hips, and a checked shirt, with the 
sleeves turned up to the elbows, his face as black as 
a sweep’s, and his hands as dirty as-a coal-heaver’s, 
was leaning agaiust a kind of a sidebord, and acted in 
the dignified capacity of midshipman’s boy. 

Here it is but justice to say that the occupation of 
these poor devils’ time is so fully designated, that 
it has been held by good judges one of the most 
difficult things in the world to decide which is the 
worst off—a lady of easy virtue’s maid, a hackney- 
coach horse, a pedlar’s donkey, or a midshipman’s 
boy; for my own part I always gave it as my opin- 
ion, and Iam not now inclined to retract it, that a 
midshipman’s boy in the Salsette frigate was just 
about as bad a situation, touching comfort, as any 
employment under the sun, since the days of Solo- 
mon. He was as thin and as flexible as an eel, and 
not very likely to become as fat as the Norfolk la- 
dy’s servant, who had left his mistress so thin as 
scarcely to make a shadow, and who, three months 
-afterwards, was found in London as fat as a dutch- 
ess’ coachman or a boxer become landlord of a pub- 
house. ‘*Ah, John,” quoth the lady, **I am glad 


tain’s gig; they were just etting my traps on board | to see you; why, you are looking quite fat and rosy.” 


asI came alongside. ‘* Holloa!” said the first lieu- 
tenant (seeing my chest marked No. 6, a large lum- 
bering thing in which my father had stowed luis linen 
for an Indian voyage some years back:) ‘‘ Holloa, 
No. 6! why does this youngster fancy the ship was 
made for hifh? Here, M’Queen,” calling one of the 
masters mates, ‘‘strike this chest into the steerage 
for the present, but it must go in the hold afterwards. ’ 
Instead of the careful hands of the gentleman-like 
footman and the superintending eye of an elegant but- 
ler, a parcel of half clad savages, with long tails like 
monkeys, only slipped a little higher up, seized hold 
of No. 6, and ina moment I lost sight of it, as it de- 
scended the hold, as the first lieutenant called it. 
Captain. Bathurst was on deck to receive his old 
friend my father. I was noticed ina kind but not 
Vauxhall style, and the whole three were conducted 
to the cabin. There was a slighttitter from some 
of the midshipmen at my frightened appearance, and 
as I was a very slim, elegant youngster, lL was forth- 
with christened Fat Jack of the Konehouse, for which 
civil cognomen I was indebted to almost as ugly a 
midshipman as ever mother bore. I turned, on de- 
scending the hatchway, to view the main deck. Ye 
s! what adifference! I had anticipated a kind of 
elegant house, with guns in the windows; an orderly 
kind of men, in short I expected to find Grosvenor- 
place on the water. ne 
Here were the savages rolling about empty casks; 
on one side provisions were received on board; at one 

rt-hole coals, at another wood; dirty women with 
were everywhere the shrill 
whistle squeaked in my ear, and the hoarse boat- 
swain’s voice rattled like thunder in my head;—the 
deck looked dirty, slippery, and wet; the perfume 
was different to Smith’s shop; and when | saw some 
of the “ young gentlemen,” as they called the mid- 
shipmen, dressed in a shabby round Jacket, glazed 
hat, no gloves or shoes, | forgot all the glory ot 
Nelson, all the pride of the navy, the terror of France, 
or the bulwark of Albion; and for nearly the first 
time in my life, and Iam sure the last, I took the 
white handerchief from my pocket, covered my. face, 
cried like the child 1 was, and urged my father to 
take me back again to London. He, poor good old man, 
was at that moment givimg a friend of his a watch to 
make me comfortable; he endeavoured to smile 
through his watery eye; and this was unusual with 
him, for he was a man who had been pushed about 
the world, and had risen to affluence and power by 
his own exertions and talents;—a man of much heart 
but the ruggedness of life had taught him to conceal 
his emotions; and while his heart was-melting, his 
voice was as firm asever. I saw him leave the ship, 
and then I felt the full foree of Southey’s lines. [ 
remember leaning over the gun in the Captain’s cab- 
in, my head nearly out of the port, erying with all the 
bitterness of a forsaken child, surrounded by strang- 
ers, who regariled me at best as ‘* a necessary evil;” 
my ears saluted with uncouth words and irreligious 
cursings. No one pitied me, no one attempted to 
allevite my misery; and the Captain’s steward, as if 
I could be hungry, addressed me with, | ‘* The Cap- 
tain begs you will dine with him to-day.” 

At this mofnent in came the Captain with the mid- 
shipman to whom my father had given the watch, and 
I walked off under my new protector to the finest 
school for dainty stomachs in existence—‘‘ a mid- 
shipman’s berth.” I was duly ushered into the lar- 
board berth by my guide, who announced me thus : 
** Here, my lads, is another mess-mate, rather green 
dt present, but as thin as our pig, and as sharp asa 
penknife.” ** Why? another!” roared a ruddy-faced 
midshipmau of about eighteen; ** he must sit on his 
thumb, for there isnoroom for himhere.” By this 
time I wasin my future berth; it was twelve o’clock, 
and the hungry sons of Neptune weveat dinner. A 
dirty tablecioth, which had stood the fingers of the 
boy and the mouths of the mess since Sunday,covered 
the table, on which was a piece of half-roasted beef, 
the gravy comfortably formed into a solid; a broken 
plate containing two potatoes in their jackets, some 

iscuit ina japan basket, and a jug called a black 
jack, full of bad beer, familiarly termed swipes,— 

he berth was about ten feet long by eight broad; a 
fastened seat, under which were lockers, was built 
round the bulk-head; and the table, a fixture from 


** Yes ma’am,” said the sawny looking lout, ‘* I 
have got a main good place now; I chews all the 
meat they puts in the patties in that pastry cook’s 
shop there; that’s what 1 does ma’am: and so I 
swallows it now and then and gets right plump 
and hearty.”” Had poor Smith, our boy, masticated 
all the leavings of our hungry crew, it would not 
have increased his rotundity. ‘* Well l say, young- 
‘ster” (said a brawny looking messmate, ) ‘‘its no use 
your piping your eye now; so what will you have— 
Come, speak out like a man; why you have got 4 
long tail coat on—the sail maker will soon set that 
to rights for you.” I answered in a trembling voice 
that { would take a glass of water; upon which I 
was saluted with a loud laugh, and the boy, Smith, 


tea-cup. ‘* Here, you rascal,” cried one, **I asked 
you for it before that youngster; hand it here, for I 
must be off and relieve the deck.” A cup of water 
was. then handed to.me, and it was the bitterest 
drop pride ever sipped. What would L at that mo- 
ment have given to have been on my road to Lon- 
don! 

In those days in the navy, before we had been po- 
lished by the society of females, or enjoyed the bene- 
fits of peace, the dinner service in a midshipman’s 
berth, was not exactly as rich or as elegant as the 
Duke of Wellington’s now. Glass, a brittle mate- 
rial, and one which shows the dirt both in the liquid 
and on its size, was too expensive, and too easily ex- 
pended, to be much used in the navy. Cups could 
answer their purpose, and therefore cups were used. 
The soup-tureen a heavy lumbering piece of block- 
tin, pounded into shape, was, for want of a ladle, 
emptied with a tea-cup; the knives were invariably 
black, both on the handle and on the blade; and the 
forks were wiped in the table-cloth by the person 
about to use them, and who to save eating more than 
was requisite of actual dirt, always plunged them 
through the table cloth to clean between the prongs. 
Of course, as only one table-cloth was used during a 
week, on the Saturday it was voted always dirty 
enough to be put in a bag to awaitits ablution. The 
rest of the furniture was much likened unto the above 
now and then an empty bottle served as a candlestick: 
and I have known a quadrant case used asa soup-plate. 
The sides of the berth were adorned with dirks and 
belts; and sometimes a mess cocked hat belonging 
to no particular member of the community, was 
placed like the little wooden god Thor in Upsula, a 
cheval on a large nail. 

It was'in a habitation like this, *‘ a prison,” as Dr. 
Johnson says, ** with only a plank between man and 
eternity,” that the sons of the highest noblemen in 
England were placed; and here, instead of the well 
powdered laequey, the assiduous servant, or the ea- 
ger attendant, he found but one almost shirtless boy 
toattend upon twelve aspiring heroes. ‘lhe busi- 
ness of the toilet, instead of being assisted by aclear 
light from a window, an elegant looking-glass, and 
comfortable apparatus, was finished in the dark on 
his own chest in the steerage, the watch below 
cleaning the decks at the moment; and his shoes, even 
if he had the good fortune to keep a servant in the 
shape of a marine, were covered with pulverised 
holy-stone, or lower deck sand. He dressed and un- 
dressed in public; the basin was invariably pewter; 
and the wet towel, dirty head brush, &c. &c. were 
after use deposited in his chest; which consequently 
produced, from the lack of air, a very disagreeable 
smell. A hammock served as a bed, and so closely 
were we all stowed in the war, that the side of one 
hammock always touched that of another. How my 
first evening went, I have thank God, forgotten; I 
only remember that at about nine o’clock Mr. M‘- 
Queen stuck a large fork in the table: instantly all 
the youngsters retired to bed. I remained, not be- 
ing aware of the signal, when I was desired to ‘* obey 
orders,” and be ott. My friend conducted me to m 
berih, and never shall l forget my first bashfulness 
atundressing before company. I turned round like 
alady ina squall to avoid showing my legs, which 
could scarcely be dignified by that name at my ten- 
der age. At last I was unrigged, as the sailors say, 
and there I might have-stood shivering and shaking 
like a dog in a wet sack until this time, had not my 
friend taken me like an infant.in hisarms, and plac- 


forthwith began to pour out some dingy liquid in af 


ed me all fair and square in the hammock. In en- 
deavouring to get between the clothes I lost my ba- 
lance, and out L went the other side; I was instantly 
seized by alady, who had some right to be in that 
part of the ship from her connexion with one of the 
midshipmen; placed »properly in bed, tacked so 
as to defy balancing improperly; had a kiss, which 
satoured much of rum; and was Tere not in the dark, 
or entirely to my own reflections. 


I doubt mach, if, at the time I speak of, there 
could be any greater change in a boy’slife than being 
launched from his comfortable home at thirteen years 
of age into the stormy elements of a midshipman’s 
berth; for in those days the company was not yn 
as select as at present—people of all sorts and all de- 
scriptions became midshipmen. A shoemaker, to 
whom a captain was indebted, cancelled the bill and 


the obligation by having his son placed on the quar- | 


ter-deck; and hence some of the very exceptionable 
people, who have in after life so completely disgrac- 
ed the navy; and men in good society too, who have 
accidently met some of these intraders have formed 
their ideas of the whole profession by the blundering 
remarks of a hatter’s son, and by the awkward demea- 
nour of a tinker’s brat. The navy now, as | once 
heard a very impertinent young soldier remark, is 
fast approximating to civilization; and the Admiral- 
ty have with a very laudable resolution prohibited 
the entrance of any young man asa midshipman, who 
has not ¢heir sanction for his admittance. In those 
times the navy was a hard service; a midshipman 
was a kind of water-dog to fetch and carry; a lieute- 
nant was an angel without wings; and the captain a 
demigod, whose very nod shook the whole ship’s 
company, and wasalaw. ‘The march of intellect, 
and the improved state of society on board, have al- 
tered all this. Of late years 1 have known a midship- 
man send a challenge to a lieutenant: had this oc- 
curred in 1809, 1 know right well what would have 
become of the refractary gentleman. Suffice it to 
say here that the navy is wonderfully improved since 
Peace;—that a midshipman’s berth may sometimes 
hear the sound of a Champagne-bottle:—glass is in 
general use;—I have known their boy in livery—the 
table-cloth is changed twice a week,—young gentle- 
men form the society—and those belonging to the 
guard-ships at Plymouth and Portsmouth not unfre- 
quently cross the quarter deck early in the morning 
in top-boots and a piece of pink, on their way to join 
the hunt. ‘They live like and are gentlemen; and 
now lam happy to say, that very disgraceful inter- 
course which used to deprave the mind of the younger 
and ruin the healths of the elder midshipmen, is no 
longer permitted on board. In short, if the present 
generation are net quite such practical sailors as the 
past race, they are more enlightened officers; their 
“ducation is better attended to, and the suavity of the 
gentleman is now distinguished from the boisterous 
tyranny of the uneducated seaman. 

A marine, who had been installed as my servant, 
came at 7 o’clock to tell meit was six bells; 1 not 
understanding that bells bad any thing to do with 
time, Was about to ensconce myself under the 
clothes, when my mereiless valet threw off the co- 
verings, and lifted me out in a most improper state 
of nudity. ‘he horror of that toilette will never be 
obliterated from my memory. My pewter basin, 
which was new and bright, only showed me more 
distinetly the dirty water in which 1 was performing 
my ablution; and Lam willing to draw a veil over 
my first breakfast, as 1 was not over pleased with the 
greedy exhibition of some females, or the cruel dis- 


regard of my feelings evinced by the elder midship- 
men. 


We moved in the course of the day into the Downs, 
prior to the whole squadron sailing for Flushing. 
1 felt my first feelings of disgust give way when the 
ship was under sail ; to be sure | was pushed about 
from place to place, being, like little children, pigs, 
and old women, exactly where I should not have 
been. We anchored in the evening, and I was resolv- 
ed to commence seaman in earnest. I was now 
fairly an officer, and 1 began my first exhibition 
aloft; the first three or four ratlins I managed with- 
out much fear; but after that I clung to the shrouds 
with the tenacity of death and a doctor to a consump- 
tive patient. Up lL went to the main top to my own 
satisfaction, climbing through the lubber’s-hole; and 
on my return was properly applauded for the very 
magnanimous feat. ‘hat applause was the unfor- 


| tunate reason of my future disgrace. Suffice it to say, 


thatI had imbibed a litte of the enthusiasm on 
board, for although’none knew our destination, yet 
I was ceriain, from ihe number of transports, the 
gun-boats, the troops, the immense fleet, &c. that 
we were (lestined for some near port, and for some 
pretty desperate service. P. 


From the N. Y. Commercial Advertiser, July 8. 
FUNERAL OF JAMES MONROE. 


Our city has rarely, if ever, witnessed a more im- 
posing spectacle, of the same solemn character, than 
was exhibited yesterday afternoon, when the last ho- 
nours were paid to the remains of the illustrious 
Monroe. On no occasion, probably, have so many 
people been collected in the same space, selected for 
the ceremonies and the line of the procession. A 
decorous silence throughout the countless 
multitude which thronged the Park, the streets, win- 
dows, haleonies and tops of the houses; and the fune- 
ral was conducted with singular precision aud pro- 
priety, in the due order ot the arrangements; while 
the muffled bells were tolling and minate guns fir- 


ing, and martial music, excellently 
formed, regulated the slow march of the procession. 


The stores were closed and the din of every day} 


business hushed, from the time when the ceremoni 

began:—and we do not think the calculation in some 
of the morning papers ees. that a hundred 
thousand persons witnessed them in whole or in part. 

The Common Council and an escort of cavalry ac- 
companied the body, with the relations and mourn- 
ers, from the house of Mr. Governeur, in Prince- 
street to the front of the City Hall, where it was 

laced onan elevated bier. Ata littleafter 40’clock, 
illiam A. Duer, Esq? President of Columbia Col- 
lege, delivered a brief address from a rostrum erect- 
ed behind the bier, to a vast number of citizens as- 
sembled in the Park. The following report of it is 
furnished by a morning paper. 

Citizens:—Another anniversary of our 
national independence has been consecrated by the 
death of another of those patriots who assisted to 
achieve it—of another of those statesmen who, after 
a long course of public service, attained the highest 
office in that government, to the foundation of which 
he had contributed by an early devotion of life and 
fortune to his country. 

Did this event stand single in our annals—were it 
unconnected in our memories with the deaths on a 
former anniversary of the same glorious day—of two 
of his illustrious predecessgrs—even then a similar 
removal of the deceased would have been deemed ad- 
monitory, and would have commanded asolemn and 
apprenriate notice. But, following as it does that 
signakwnion in their flight from this world of the im- 
mortal spirits of Adams and Jefferson, the departure 
of Monroe must impress us with an awful sense ofa 
divine interposition, and awaken a livelier gratitude 
on the favour and protection of an overruling Provi- 

ence, 

Amongst our national blessings we may indeed 
enumerate not merely the lives, But the very deaths 
of men like him whose mortal remains now lie be- 
fore us. For'his life was spent in usefulness to his 
country—and his death imparts a greater sanctity to 
her institutions. It would be superfluous, fellow 
citizens, to detain you with a narrative of events, 
which are interwoven with the history of this nation, 
and which must needs be familiar to all who have 
watched its prosperity, or who value its renown. It 
is enough on this occasion to remind you that in the 
various public employments in whiclt the deceased 
was engaged for half a century, ke was distinguished 
for the ardour of his patriotism, and the uprightness 
of his intentions, for valour and perseverance as a 
soldier—for industry, caution, and fa elity, as a states- 
man. And although before he reached the highest 
station to which he could be elevated by the favour or 
gratitude of his countrymen, he had not escaped the 
‘eer arose controversies of the time, yet party spirit 

iad then so far subsided, and political adversaries 
had become so far reconciled, that he was first cho- 
sen President against a merely nominal opposition, 
and was re-elected by a unanimous vote. His ad- 
ministration of that high office was not only charac- 
terised for its temperate and impartial spirit, bat it 
exhibited just and liberal views of national policy, 
and was signalized by the firm attitude and enlight- 
ened principles which it assumed im regard to the 
South American Republics, and in support of the 
integrity and jnviolability of the Western Continent. 

At the expiration ofthe usual term of service he 
retired permanently from public life, but the time 
he had devoted to it had prevented him from bestow- 
ing that attention to his private affairs which was es- 
seutial to the comfort of his declining years. With 
a broken constitution, and impaired fortune, he sought 
for repose in the bosom of his family, and looked for 
his remuneration to the justice of his country; from 
the one he received all the consolation which this 
world could afford—from the other a grateful acknow- 
ledgment of his claims. 

pou us, however, fellow-citizens, and upon our 
posterity, he still has claims which money cannot 
compensate; which time cannot impair; nor death 
extinguish. We owe to his memory a lasting debt 
of gratitude for the blood shed in his youth im de- 
fence of our liberties---for the vigor of manhood ex- 
hausted in his efforts to promote our national interests 
—and for the experience of his age devoted to extend 
and perpetuate our political welfare and security. 
And whilst we commit his body to the earth from 
which it sprang, and commend his soul to the heaven 
whence it issued, let us not forget, my countrymen, 
another and a higherdebt due to the great Ruler of 
the Universe for the example of such.a life, and for 
the glory of such a death. 

The railitary in the mean time had formed in line 
on the west side of Broadway. ‘Their ranks were 
fall, and their appearance was unusually five. The 
societies and bodies of citizens had moved to the 


| park from their different places of assembling. When 


the address was concluded, the body was carried 
through Broadway into St. Paul’s Church,the Tomp- 
kins’ blues acting as a guard of honour, followed by 
the relations and mourners, the clergy, the corpora- 
tion, faculty and students of Columbia College and 
citizens. The funeral service was performed by the 
Rt. Rev. Bishop Onderdonk, of this diocese, and the 
Rev. Dr. Wainwright. When it was concluded, the 
coffin was brought out and placed in the hearse, 
which waited at the north door of the front entrance 
of the Church; and after a brief interval the proces- 
sion commenced in the designated manner, at about 
half past 5 o’clock. It was computed to extend two 
miles. ‘The Mercantile Advertiser says: 

The body was carried in a hearse, covered with 
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. ict the National Flag hung reversed, and eight 
“was drawn by four black horses. On either side of 


ral honours paid to him by the city of New York, were 


has been lately visited by one of those impudent 
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black cloth, fri with gold. From the centre 


lack feathers waved above the whole, the hearse 


the hearse, in open barouches, rode the 
PALL BEARERS. 
The Hon. Samuel L. Southard, of N. J. 
The Hon. David Brooks, 
Col. Richard Varick, 
Col. John Trumbull, 
John Watts, Esq. 
Gov. Aaron Ogden, of N. J. : 
John Ferguson, Esq. Naval Officer, 
Thomas Morris, Esq. U. S. Marshal. 
Preceding the inntinen, ae Rt. Rev. Bishop Onder- 
donk and the Rev. Dr. Wainwright, rode in a ear- 
riage, followed by the Rev. Clergy on foot. The 
other of the procession being in accordance 
with the arrangements published yesterday, it is un- 
necessary to recapitulate. 
The officers of the day were, 
Major Gen. Fleming, Grand Marshal. 


AIDS. 

Brigadier General Doughty, : 

Brigadier General James J. Jones, 

Col. Low, — 

Major Schermerhorn, 

Captain Tompkins, 

Samuel Swartwout, Esq. | 

Silas E. Burrows, 

On arriving at the Marble Cemetery in Second 

street, the Military took open order, and the body 
was deposited in a vault specially appropriated for 
the purpose. Three vollies were fired over the grave, 
and the different bodies composing the procession 
withdrew under the direction of the Grand Marshal. 
It is said, with what truth we do not know, that the 
remains are to be removed to Virginia, in compliance 
with a wish expressed by the deceased. The fune- 


worthy of his memory and of the character of this 
metropolis. 


[ From the Schenectady Whig.) 

** Gerrine on Boarp.”—Accidents often occur 
from the remissness or dilatoriness of passengers, in 
waiting until the last minute, to get on board of 
passage boats. These accidents are generally, how- 
ever, productive of more mirth and sport to the spec- 
tators, than of real injury to the subjects of them; 
and one which we witnessed a few weeks since, was 
of this nature. One of the packet boats which ply 
between this city and Utica, was on the point of 
starting out—the hands on board had:loosened the 
fastenings, and were about casting off—when a lazy 
looking gentleman, with a kind of September after- 
noon expression of countenance, came slowly down 
the stairs which lead to the heel path, to get on 
board. The captain told-him to hurry, or he would 
be left behind: but he was not going to fret himself 
for the captain’s convenience—-not he,—-and he 
walked leisurely along the platform, to the stern of 
the boat. The line of the captain’s patience, how- 
ever, was run out, as wasalso the time for his depar- 
ture,—he could wait no longer—and accordingly 
shoved off. The moderate gentleman seeing there 
really was danger of the boat’s going off without 
him, now made a jump towards it, but it was too 
late—the boat was too far off—and instead of land- 
ing on the deck of the boat, he landed on the bottom 

the canal. This sudden submersion did not at 
all lessen his characteristic moderation: for having 
slowly drawn himself out, and made sure of a foot- 
ing on terra firma, he called out in the most de- 
liberate and leisurely manner imaginable, ‘* Aint— 
that—boat—agoing—to—s-t-o-p’”’ The boat was 
some distance on its way, but it did ‘* st-o-p,”’. and 
was detained several minutes until the moderate 
man could move his frame over the space of ground 
which intervened between him and the boat, and 
hoist himself on board,—which operations he per- 
formed with his usual snail-like agility, notwith- 
standing the cheers and laughter of the bystanders. | 
We suspect that he will not soon again wait until the 
last minuie. 


A Dasatne at Bricuton.—Brighton 


swindlers who often carry every thing before them 
at the watering places, by stringing together lies 
about their condition in life; which ordinary means 
will often fail in detecting. The adventurer allu- 
ded to on this occasion exercised his ingenuity so 
dexterously as to fix himself in an extensive and ele- 
gant acquaintance in the town. He is an English- 
man, but represented himself as a colonel in the 
Russian service, come here to arrange some family 
affairs, thrown into confusion by the death of an old 
uncle, who died intestate. He was full of Russian 
anecdotes, and boasted of an intimacy with the 
duke of Devonshire, whom he described as a d——d 
liberal good fellow, to whom the British govern- 
ment were under great obligations for the early in- 
formation he was in the habit of communicating on 
Russian affairs, facilities being afforded to him by 
his intimacy with Count Diebitsch. Nobody doubt- 
ed the veracity of the colonel, until he thought pro- 
per to give a finishing stroke to his importance, .by 
the introduction of a’ Polish Princess, and then his 
fortunes suddenly gave way, and his elegant associ- 
ates found they were the dupes of a regular ‘victim- 
izer.? As he progressed in the good opinion of 


his friend, lord John Russell, with whom he had 
dined that day, at lord Egremont’s, had assured 
him confidently that the Bill would be nulled in the 
lords,—an intimation with which he was not a little 
pleased, as although he loved a little reform, to 
revent the brawlings of the multitade, he did not 
ike to see property, which ought to be as sacred. as 
the grave, divided among misread and vulgar rob- 
bers. And having excited consternation of this 
kind, he joined a whist party, and astonished them 
in another way. Inthe management of the cards 
consisted his peculiar excellence. He had a most 


| graceful way of —s which he called combing, 
n 


and he won with so and obliging an air, that 
even those who were losing, took pleasure in seeing 
him ‘** comb.” When engaged in this recreation, as 
he called it, he never spoke a word; and when asked 
the reason, in private, he said, ** No, I never speak 
when I play: 1 then make the cards speak for them- 
selves.”? After whist, it was usual for him to pro- 
pore a new round gayne, called ‘ fright,” in which 
e had extraordinary luck, for he had invariabl 
struck terror into his antagonists, and never left 
them till he combed them into mere apparitions. — 
At last the Polish Princess made her appearance at 
Brighton, and put up at one of the most fashionable 
hotels, when she assumed a title hard enough to 
cause a lock jaw in pronouncing: but she was not there 
long before she was recognised as an obliging ac- 
quaintance from the romantic neighborhood of Hull. 
Her Serene Highness’ bill was soon made out, and 
she departed, in the Red Rover Coach, for town.— 
This led to an inquiry, by which the colonel was 
at once found to be a London victimizer, and to 
have been formerly a locksmith in the neighborhood 
of Smithfield. He bolted from Brighton, after ha- 
ving obtained, amongst other valuable things, a 
splendid set of teeth and gold palate for his Princess, 
who had, unfortunately, occasion for such articles, 
in consequence of an intense cold caught in her na- 
tive country, in her alarm at the aggression of the 
Russian troops. 


A Story or Taz Mavritivs.—Charlotte Chris- 
tina Sophia de Wolfenhuttle, wife of the Czarovitz 
Alexis, son of Peter I. was unfortunately an object 
of aversion to her husband, although beautiful and 
amiable; in a fit of passion he gave her one day a 
blow, which caused her to be prematurely confined 
with a dead child. ‘The Countess of Konnismarck, 
who attended on the Princess, being aware that if 
she recovered she would only be exposed to further 
acts of violence, determined to declare that she had 
died. The Czarovitz, to whom this was agreeable 
news, ordered her immediate interment; couriers 
were despatched to inform the Czar of the event, and 
all the courts of Europe went in mourning. ‘The 
Princess escaped to America with an aged domestic, 
who passed for her father, and a female attendant. 
Whilst she was living in privacy at Louisiana, an 
officer of the name of D’Auband, who had seen her 
in Russia, recollected her, and made an offer of his 
services. Soon after, they heard that the Czarovitz 
was dead; and D’Auband then engaged to conduct 
the Princess back to Russia: but she found herself 
happier in a private siation, and declared her inten- 
tion of remaining in retirem The old domes- 
tic dying about this time she Was without any pro- 
tector, and D’?Auband, who had been long attached 
to her, offered her his hand,—she accepted it. ‘Thus 
she, who had been destined to wear the imperial dia- 
dem, became the wife of a lieutenant of infantry. 
The princess had no reascn to regret her second mar- 
riage; happy in the affection of a man she had wedded 
from choice, she lived in uninterrupted peace and 
comfort ten years, without a wish to mingle again in 
the splendid scenes where she had known only mis- 
ery; but D’Auband fell into ill-health; aud his wife, 
anxious above all things for his recovery, proposed 
that they should go to France to procure the best 
medical advice, and te try the effect of a change of 
climate. They accordingly embarked for his native 
land; and soon after, he was restored to health. He 
then solicited an employment in the Isle of France, 
whefe he wasappointed major. The princess, how- 
ever, previous to quitting France, had been recog- 
nised by the Marshal de Saxe, who, after having call- 
ed on her and heard the story of her adventures, in- 
formed his King of the discovery he had made. His 
Majesty desired his Minister of Marine to write to 
the Governor of the Mauritius, directing that every 
mark of distinction should be showered on Mons. and 
Madame D’Auband, and that they should always be 
treated with the highest consideration. ‘These or- 
ders, we are told, were punctually obeyed; the Prin- 
cess lived in tranquil happiness in that Island until 


1747, when her beloved husband died; she then re-: 


turned to Paris, where she lived to a great age.”— 
Recollections of the Mauritius. 


— 


ORIENTAL MAXIMS. | 

Men show particular folly on five different occa- 
sions—when they establish their fortune on the ruin 
of another—when they expect to excite love by cold- 
ness, and by showing more marks of dislike ri af- 
fection—when they wish to become learned in the 
midst of repose and pleasure—when they seek friends 
without making any advances of friendship: and when 
they are unwilling to succour their friends in dis- 
tress. 

The world is too narrow for two quarrelsome fools 
to live in it. 

Avarice is the chastisement of the rich. 

Your white hairs are the avant-couriers of your 


those whose circle he graced, he at one time threw a 
party of reformers into dismay by telling them that 


death. 


He who has not his hand open has his heart shut. 

True prudence is to see from the commencement 
of an affair what will be the end of it. 

Be of good cheer when your enemies are divided 
among themselves, but fear when they are united and 
of one accord. 

What is easily acquired does not long endure. 

In whatsoever house you enter, remain master of 
your eyes and your tongue. 

Why repent a second time of an action of which 

If you wish that your own merit should be recog- 
nised, recognise the merit of others. 

Never give counsel when it is not asked of you; 
especially to those who are incapable of appreciat- 
ing it. 

ow short life would be, if hope did not give it 
extent! 

The body increases by sleep, the mind accumu- 
lates by watching. 

Do not shorten the long nights by slumber, nor 
prolong the short days by wickedness. 

The man that watches by night, rejoices by day. 

To teach a knave, is to put a dagger into the hands 
of an assassin. 

A wicked soul is capable of all the wickedness it 
ean conceive. 

_ Think on those who have gone before you—con- 
sider the empires which have passed away—and of 
all which has ever been, nothing remains but the 
traces of virtue. 

The wisest of men is he who has the most com- 
plaisance for others. 

Two things are to be silent when we 
cages to speak; and to speak when we ought to be si- 

ent. 
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‘SELECT POETRY. . 
From the Stonington Pheniz. 


APOSTROPHE TO JAMES O. ROCKWELL, DE- 
CEASED.—sy a. c. AINSWORTH. 


The world is bright as ever—and the fountains , 
Ring out as usual their unbroken chants ; 
The air is flush with perfume—and the mountains 
Gleam in red splendour where the sunset slants: 
The careless birds on arich pinion wheeling, 
Pour forth deep music as they wander by, 
And the dim hues of eventide are stealing 
Each night as ever, to the bending sky. 


The stars, as they are wont, gaze out above me 
From their blue chambers in the ‘ upper deep,” 
With a bright look as if they yearn to love me, 
When the faint eyelids are ensealed by sleep; 
And all outstretched and quiet is the water, 
As I have seen it when the wind was light, 
Seeming the face of heaven’s only daughter, 
Where lie the features of the dark midnight. 


Beautiful—beautiful—yet these shall never 

Freshen thy spirit with their bloom again ; 
That harp is stringless in the tomb for ever, 

Whenee flowed sweet music to the souls of men; 
The gorgeous clouds sail over thee unnoted—- 

Young flowers spring up unmarked upon thy breast— 
The tones of those on whom thy bosom doated 

Can come to thee no more—thou art at rest. 


How many a time like brothers have we threaded 
The deep-worn pathways of the dreamy woods, 

To pull the blossoms in the damp moss beded, 
And seek deep founts amid their solitudes ; 

Or where the sea-fowl slumbered without motion, 
And the cool water lapsed upon the land, 

How oft goue down together in the ocean, 
To find white pebbles on the silver sand. 


Such thoughts, like memories of golden treasure, 
Lie gathered in the store-house of the past, 
With dreams, and hopes, and many a time of pleasure, 
Ere being’s sky withclouds was overcast ; 
When to our lips fresh thoughts for ever bubbled, 
From the full fountains of the buoyant heart, 
And our young bosoms never had been troubled, 
By that deep grief which bids the tear-drop start. 


Those days are gone—no more they fling around us 
A dream-like magic and bewildering spell; 
The links are broken off the chain that bound us— 
For thou hast said to earth thy last farewell. 
Death has abstracted from thine eye the lustre ; 
Thy tongue no more its Winning tale shall tell ; 
The grave hathclaimed unto itself the cluster . 
Of those rich locks, which on thy forehead fell. 


Light be the turf above thee—friend and brother— 
Calm be thy resting and thy silent sleep— 
My soul may never cleave unto oe 
While thoughts of thee, the chords of memory sweep: 
Farewell—farewell—we meet again in heaven, 
To tread together on its diamond floor, 
When every sin and trespass are forgiven, 
And God's high justice punishes no more. 
Providence, R. I. 
UNIVERSAL PRAISE. 
“ The air 
- Is glorious with the spirit-marca 
Of messengers and prayer.”’ 
There is a solemn hymn goes up 
-From nature to the Lord above, 
And offerings from her incense-eup 
Are poured in gratitude and love ; 
And from each flower that lifts its eye 
In modest silence in the shade, 
To the — woods that kiss the sky, 
A thankful song of praise is made. 


In every glen is a voice of mirth— . 
From every hill a hymn is sung. 

And every wild and hidden dell, 
Where human footsteps never 

Is wafting songs of joy, which tell 
The praises of their Maker—God. 


Each mountain gives an altar birth, 
And has a shrine to worship given; 
Each breeze that rises from the earth 
1s loaded with a song of heaven; 
Each wave that leaps along the main 
Sends solemn music on the air; 
And winds that sweep o’er ocean’s plain - 
Bear off their voice of grateful prayer. 


_. When Night's dark wings are slowly furled, ' 


And clouds roll off the orient sky, 
And sun-light bursts upon the world, 
Like angel's pinions flashing by, 
A matin hymn unheard will rise 
From every flower, and hill, and tree, 
And songs of joy float up the skies, 
Like holy anthems from the sea. 


When sun-light dies, and shadows fall, 
And twilight plumes her rosy wing, 
Devotion’s breath lifts music's pall, 
And silvery voices seem to sing. 
And when the earth falls soft to rest, 
And young winds’ pinions seem to tiré, 
Then the pure streams upon its breast 
Join their glad squnds with Nature’s lyre- 


And when the sky that bends above 
Is lighted up with spirit fires, 
A gladdening song of praise and love 
Is pealing from the sky-tuned lyres, 
And every star, that throws its light 
From off Creation’s bending brow, 
Is offering on the shrine of Night 
The same unchanging subject-vow. 


Thus Earth ’s a temple vast and fair, 
Filled with the glorious works of love, 
Wher earth and sky, andsea andair , 
Join in the praise of God above ; 
And still, through countless coming years, 
Unwearied songs of praise shall roll 
On plumes of love to Him who hears — 
The softest strain in Music’s soul. 
[M. E Review. 


At Arlington House, Va. by the Rev. Dr. Keith, Lient. 
ROBERT LEE, of the U.. States Corps of Engineers, to 
Miss MARY A. RPCUSTIS, only daughter of G. W. P. 
Custis, Esq.” 

On the 6th inst. by B. W. Richards, Mayor, Mr. ALEX- 
ANDER J, REID, of Philadelphia, to Miss JULIAN BILL- 
GER, daughter of Jacob Billger, Esq. near Germantown. 

On Monday evening, by the Rev. G. G. Cookman, Mr. 
WM.C. JENNINGS, of New York, to Miss ANN ELIZA 
GOODHEART, of this city. 

On Thursday evening, June 30th, by the Rev. Mr. - 
lass, Mr. JAMES NEEDHAM, to Miss MARTHA MAT- 
THEWS, all of this city. 

On the 2d inst. Mr. JACOB COATES, to Miss MARY 
ANN HOWE, both of this city. 

On the 3d inst. Mr. JOHN WRIGHT, of Kent county, 
Del. to Miss ELIZABETH W. TOLAND, of Holmésburg, 
Pa. by the Rev. Joseph Holdich. 

On the 4th instant, Mr. THOS. SKILLINGTON, of Vir- 
ginia, to Miss SARAH POOLE, of Wilmington, Del. by 
the same. 

On the evening of the 5th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Ingersoll, 
THOS. HOCKLEY, Esq. Cashier of the Branch Bank of 
the United States, at Burlington, Vermont, to Miss ELI- 
ZABETH W. WARNER, of that place. 

On the 7th instant, by the Rev. Hiram R. Harrold, Mr. 
AARON FITHIAN, to Miss MARGARET, daughter of 
Mr. Robert Hodgsow, all of Kensington. 

On Thursday evening, by the’Rev. Manning Force, Mr. 
JACOB SCHREINER, of this city, to Miss SUSANNAH 
HARVEY, of Monmouth county, N. J. 

On the evening of the 3d inst. by the Rev. G. Chandler, 
Mr. SAMUEL RICE, to Miss SUSAN WILSON, all of 
Kensington. 

On the 3d inst. by the Rev. John Chambers, Mr. JAMES 
SMITH, to Miss DORCAS LAPREY, all of this city. 

On Wednesday evening, by the Rev. John Chambers, 
WM. M. MARPLE, to ANN MILLER, both of this city. 

On the 6th inst. by Isaac Boileau, Esq. Mr. WM. WALL, 
to Miss CHARLOTTE M DONNELL, all of New Castle 
county, Del. . 

On the &th instant, by the Rev. George Cookman, Mr. 
ROBERT ARMSTRONG, to Miss MARGARET JOHN- 
SON, all of this cily. 

In Lynn, on Wednesday, PAUL W. NEWHALL, mer- 
chant, of Philadelphia, to HANNAH, daughter of Samuel 
Johnson, of Lynn. 

On the 4th inst. by Samuel Evans, Esq. Mr. MICHAEL 
P. YEAMANS, of the State of New York, to Miss SARAH 
PERNEY, of Philadelphia. 

On the 2ist June, at Ardoyne, the seat of Mrs. Hanna, 
near Florence, Alabama, by the Rev. Mr. Sloss, EDWARD 
YORKE, of New Orleans, to SARAH, daughter of the 
late James Hanna, Esq. 

At Pottsville, on the 29th ult. by the Rev. Joseph M‘Cool, 
Mr. RICHARD HILL, of Pottsville, to Miss ANN ANS&- 
LEY, formerly of Philadelphia. 

In Orwigsburg, on the evening of the 2d instant, by the 
Rev. Mr. Moyer. EDWARD OWEN PARRY, Esquire, of 
Pottsville, toCATHERINE, daughter of the late William 
Witman, Esq. of Reading. 

On Thursday evening, the 7th inst. by the Rev. William 
Ashton, JOSEPH W. BROWN, formerly of Fitchburg, 
Mass. to Miss JULIETTE J. LAFFON, of Philadelpbia. 


DIED; 
On the morning of the 6th inst. Mr.WM.8.CROTHERS, 
in the 43d year of his age. ' 
On Tuesday morning,Mrs. CATHARINE EISENBREY, 
in the 76th year of her age. 
On Tuesday morning, 5th inst. ESTHER GILLING- 
HAY, in ber 56th year. 
Suddenly, on Sunday, 3d inst. WILLIAM, son of Wm. 
Beck, aged 18 months. 
On Wednesday afternoon, Mr. ROBERT CAMPBELL, 
in the 33d year of his age. 
On the 5th inst. after a short andeevere illness, HAN- 
NAH P. wife of Samuel P. Morris, and daughter of Ellis- 


ton Perot, in the 40th year of her age. 
dn this city, on Sunday, the 3d inst. WM. WADDLE, 


formerly of Baltimore, in the 65th year of his age. 
Checks, Cards, Handbills, and Printine of every 


There is no solitude op earth— 
‘« In every leaf there is a tongue’’— 


description executed with neatness,accuracy and despatch, 
at this office. 
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